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. Essays in this collection examine the community 
college's role in promoting community-basdd ^education (C0£) . James 
Gollati:scheck outline's the defining characteristics of CBE. The . 
essays by Bobert Clausen and Steve Hills discuss cooperative efforts 
undertaken in Oregon and Colorado between/community collegeis and 
Ibcal school districts. Albert Green and Haryanna Hannula :lescribe 
Bichiand Community College's (IL) efforts to involve senior citizens 
in /aoj educational outreach effort. Douglas Kel ley. delineates the 
objectives and funding of the Greater Balojie Community Council (HI). 
Lydia' Gpfcer and T. Jan Wiseman examine Kishaukee Community College's 
(IL) efforts to improve communications among cojnaunity' residents. 
Paul Eisner discusses the rol6 of^ non,-campus colleges in CBE. Paul 
Gianini urges colleges to embrace a philosophy of localism and- play 
an active ro,le in community planning. Bobert Barber looks at Bohegan[ 
Community College's (CT) life-long learning program, which grants 
experiential' credit. Paul Heath and Susan Peterson describe the 
contractual "agreements between John Wood Community College (IL) and 
other area schools. Edmund Gleazer's essays examine the need for 
community colleges to communicate and „ promote their CBE mission and 
to provide education for the "vocation of citizenship. " Papers by 
Joan Delaloye and Margaret Gratton, examine outreach to ^he elderly. 
Finally, Bobert Shoop and Jac^k Morris discuss the community collegers 
role in initiating cooperation among community agencies. (JP) 
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Int^ducfion 



kver the past several months -tKe^ staff 
rof .the Center for tlJom'munity £duca- 



•f /... - 



■The articles selected. fall into two ' , ,' 
general categories: - those •Bdaling With ■ 



tion rhas received many request^ for-re-- current trends in the phifosophy of 



prints of articles that have app'eared^in 
it's newsletter , Interface ; * -WhU^^ 'Inter- 



community-based educatipn and, those 



Its newsletter. Interface .^WhU^^ lnter- describing parti<:ular prograijis^hat - " 
face was temporarily.-cbmbined;^ti the . ' demonstrate the pracfice.''of.th,6se con- 



former Older Am€^ricans Program' naws^r 
letter. Update , similar Inquiries were 



cepts . We have triecf ia incla^^^ ex- 
amples of the 'applidafeion of to : ^ 



Received by. the QAP staff; The purpqse, . and services to. learners o^^^ 
then, of this ,publiqation is: to' present 'a i whan, suburban ,/and'.^ral:'^^^^^ as 
compilation of such arfifeles afe they* ^.v-^n'--: j . - ': v i 



well as those; that illiistr^tycoc^^ 



appeared in the nevyslett^r ^ince its; iri-^v efforts among :Co|reges-,? local -School dis- 
ceptionpver three years' ago.j ;:" ^ ' 



tricts^ and community, agencies i 
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Communify-Based EducaUon: fl Neiu Dii^eclion for 

Community C^^^ 



. \by Dr, Jafnes F. GoUattscheck ' ^ 

I lllhe evolution of tfe compr'^^^^ community 
■m college. of today from the junior college of the 
early 1900's has been.N^^ell d-pcumented and is gen- 
erally well known. It would probably be generally 
agreed that we are no\y entering the next phase of 
that evQ>iution-.the era of thq community-based com- 
mjunity college. . 

Nineteen seventy-four might be considered the. 
year that the philosophy of community-based educa- 
tion became -clearly articulated and the movement 
' gained significant momentum. The publication of the 
. article "After the Boom ... What A^aw for the Com- ^ 
munity Colleges?" by Edmund J. Gleazer/Jr., Presi; 
dent of the American Association of Community ariB : 
Junior Colleges, included the first real definitions of 
^ community-^sed educJ^tibn and gave characteristics 
of the movement as well as statements of objectives., 
At the AACJC Convention in February, 1974^ - 
community-basad education was clearly spelled out as 
\ the new thrust of the organization. At the present 
time, community-based educationTs a concept of ' • 
, rapidly increasing interest and importance to com- - * 
munity college educators, a concept finding its way 
more and more frequently into community college 
literature and discussion, but>a concept as yet mor? 
talked and written about than practiced. Most com- 
■ munity colleges have not been wjliing to completely 
. rethink their view of postsecand^ry education and 
'that is what an understanding and'a^cept^ilce.of com- 
nfanity-based education requires. ' ; * ■ 
Cornmuili^y-based education is ^ concept of post- 
* secondary- education totally, different from traditional 
views. of postsecondary education. Most who^have ,. 
defined it have been content to take traditid^aj^ ^ 
"highev education^ and redefine the mission, W conj 
" tenr, the student^s, or thexielfvAy systems invbhc&ci/.^ . 
In order fo define cominunity-based education in its ^ 
Hotulity, one must Ip.ok a fit from at least three dif- ' » ' 
ferent points of, view. First, It is^a'philoscfphy oPedu-'; 
cation and must be so defined. Second, it is a plan-] ^ 
ning system leading to missiohsVgoals, and objectives. 
Finally, it is a program* of educa'tionjfl activities'jmple- 
m5nting the mission, goals- arid objectives of the , , 
institution. *: , ' ' / ^ 

T-he first premise, then, within a definition of com- 
munity-based education is t^Fia^t it is a phi^ophy of 



education, philosophy being'defined as a basic pur-; 
pose or point of view with an underlying set of 
values. B^ing community-based necessarily implies a 
value system for the educational institutiqji. At its 
simplest level, the value system of the community-T' 
based institution places the learning needs of the 
student above the teaching needs of, the institution.: 
The community-based institution offers altgrnja- 
tives. Itiecbgnizes that not everyone needs to^learn 
the same things at the same time in life.. Most tra/di- 

. tional undergraduate requirements are based on 'the . 
assumption that a person will receive allof his educa- 
tion during his cGllege days. The community-based . 
institution assumes that learning will be continuous** 

throughout fife, ' ' . . — 

, ,The community-based in'sti'tution recogftizes that 
not everyone wishes or needs a two-year or a Vour- 

• year degree. It also recognizes that many people do. 
It further recognizes that even those with degrees 
need lifelong learning. It places its emphasis and con- 
cerns on the issue, of learning, not on degrees/cr.edits 
"and credentials. . ' ' ' ^ 

. The community rbased institution recognizes the 
^community life support environment of the individ- 
ual &nd that his weH-being is dependent on the wefl- . 
being of the-coriimunity. The con^munity, on the^ ' 
other hand, is dependent upon the effectiveness of its 

^ individual members. The individual ^d^the cam-, 

> munity are ,^therefOre,.dependent upon each other in. 
a relationship-in.^whichl3ot^' may he rputifelly 
strengthened or destroyed. In a situation^bf rapid . 
change this relationship become^^more vitafly fmpor- 

^ tant than ever ^eforeV-^'^ * . • 

^ The tjuly communky-b'ased community college is 
d^d^cateci to-th^ proposition that humah^enewal-the 

-up^adin;g of every eit'izen in the commfeity^is its 

^\>rimary and overriding purpose.* ' 

^ The^community-basedinsfitiitioamust continu- 
•ously address irtselflo the two-fold philosophic and 
^ Value-loaded question-, who should learn whatl The? . 
appropriate answer to this gueStioti is quite clear in ' 
terms of the community-based jnstitirtion. The com- 
; munity -based college recognizes all of the individuals ' 
in its community as its.potential students. The answer 
tojhe question of what the learners shpuld'learn is 
based^on another questipn, what do the learners need 
Ap know? What do they need to'know iff terms afjn- ' 
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dividual needs, the state, nation, and world? The 
community-hiased institution adopts as its curriculum 
those . competencies , both knowledges and skills, that ; 
lis learners need to Have in order to be effective, pro- 
quctive citizens in the conununity, recognizing again 
that those needs change and that individual renewal is 
a never ending process, , . 

i^lgikin the philosophidplatfornl o¥ 
rmmunity^b^sedeaS^g^ is the f^tionship be- 
, tween the institution ind the community. Ultimately 
the term "community-baseld" implies more than any- 
. . thing else a special relationship between the educa- ' 
tion)al institution and-4lie community--a relationship 
iri^hfch the institution determines its direction and - 
^ develops its programs Jhrough the college interaction 
^ with^Ww cormnunity. > 

A second aspect ofadefiiiition of community- 
^ bas^^fj education deals with the planningjprocesses 
through which the institution develops its mission, 
goals, and objectives. Being community-based re- 
^ quires that the community be involved in all steps of 
planning. ' ^ \ ' 



Tlie cooperatively-developed goals of the com- 
munity^based institution grow out of its mission 
statement and further define the institution's com- 
mitment to working w/r/i its comrriunity to solve the 
problems of the community. ^ ^ ^ „ 

The third aspect of a definition of community- ^ 
based education relates to^he" implementation of the 
mstitution's missions, goals, and Objectives^hrough 
its programs and'activities. The educational programs 
of cornmunity-based institutions will be as varied as . 
the institutions and the communities they serVe, for if 
they are truly commrunity-l^ased they will have been 
developed jthrough mutual interaction between the 
instttution and its communityE) 



This ma^rial is a partial text of an occasional 
paper written by Dr. Gollattscheck,Hwtich appeared 
in October, 1977, in the Community Education Bui- 
4etin a^ublication of the Center fov Community ♦ 
Education, College of Education, Elprida Atlantic. 
^ Un^VjSrsity, Boca Raton, Florida. ■ 



community Colleges Can Help Initiate 
. Conuriunily-Based flctivjlj^ 

By: Dr Robert Clausen * ' \/- . 

^ Community Services I ' ■\, ' 

Oregon Dept of Education ./ 

From the-^art, the pfegon:Departm'ent 
of Education federally fundeqktom- 
munity school project had as its primary goal 
to work with school districts interested in es- 
tablishing new community schools. Through a 
"Talent Bank" of experienced community 
school practitioners, useful information was 
shared with^school and community leaders in' 
regional awareness*session3. district board 
rooms, and community meetings. The rea^itions 
were favorable, but there was a reluctance 
' among school leaders to beconie in Jolved be- 
yondi^he awareness phase. Thi5 reluctance 



seemed tied^o at least two factors. One, in * 
n^st cases, the "Talent Bank" presenters were 
fram a different part of the state and were not 
known to the listeners and, two, there was no 
, money for seed grants. 

What seemed to be needed.was someone 
known and respected by school and community * 
leaders vyho would work closely and contin- 
uously with them in the development of the 
community schooL Already in place with strong 
^ community .su*pport was the network of com- 
munity college comrnunitV education/services, 
pecsonneL They knew thi^^ local leaders arid 
were on a first name basis with school super- * 
intenderits, principals, and many teachers. A 
trust relationship had been developed. Classes 



and activities requested by the community 
were scheduled in schools and other public 
building^. Community college coordinatbrs 
usually lived in the community. Few of them, 
though, were knowledgeable about con;irnunity 
>schoolsH! ' , \ 

To broaden the scope of the Talent Bank 
and to, take advantage of existing skills^and. , 
relationships 6f community college outreach 
personnel, an intensive day and ^ half work- 
sfiop on community school theory and prac-^ 
tice waj^eld. Community colleges were in- 
vited to send their top administrator in 
Community edgcatfon, along with one or two . 
community coordinators. /Tfie team concept;, 
was an integral part of th^ workshop. All 13 
colleges were represented. In addition to nu- 
merous local practitionfers, Dr Verne A. Duncan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; ^ 
Dr . Robert Hamill, Associate Superintendent 
for Community Colleges; Dr. Carrol de firoekert. 
Director of Community College Instructional s^' • 
^ Services; Mr. Larry Warford, AACJC Community 
Education Field Associate for'10 western states; 
and Larry Horyna and David Santellanes of The 
Northwest Community.. Education Development 
Centef presented at the workshop. 

Community colleges interested in putting 
their strategies to the test were encouraged to 
write brief proposals for small^grants. Of the 
three submitted, two were from rural areas. 
Each approached the task differently, v 

Lane Community College, located in Eugene, . 
the second largest city in Oregon,' concentrated 
on interagency cooperation. Ten service agen- 
cies wouid be invited to explore and clarify 
mutual roles arid relationships as well as areas 
of*conflict or potential conflict. The initial 
meetings would involve niid-itianagement rep- 
resentatives familiar with the intricacies of 
their agencies. They would develop r^^mmen- 
dations for cooperative arrangements that 
would make improved us^ of available re- 
sources. 1.ater nr^etings would involve agency 
chief executives who would respond to the 
recommendations. 

The initial session was held atYieceta House, 
a former Coast Guard facility on the Oregon 
coast leased by Lane Commufiity College. Seven 
agencies were present. Represented were 
Eugene School District Community Schoels, 
Lane Community College, Eugene Park and 
Recreation, Willamalane Park and Recreation, 



* River R^oad Park and: Recreation, Springfield 
public Library, and-^'-Unh/ersitV of Oregon 
Division of Continui(ig Education. Also attend- 
ing v/ere co-sponsoring agencies: the North- 
west Center for Community Education Develop- 

* (jien^the <^erican Association of Community 
and Junic^ Colleges, and the Oreg^^^part- 
ment of Education. By the end (0me second 

^ day, two giajor "cla^-ifying targets'" had been 
developed, complete with action plans.speci- 
fying individual and agency responsibility. 

Th& second session, which followed a'irionth 
later, was designed for chief exe^cutives who 
were to be accompanied by the'mid-manage- 
ment repi»sentatives. Several chief executives 
were unablp to attend, although a major effort 

made to work around schedule conflicts. 
Plans incladed a one-day in-service session for 
potential permanent council member's in Janu- 
ary, 1979> ^ " i S^' 

Southwestern Oregon Community College, 
located in a rural setting on .the southern Ore- 
gon coast, proposed to provide developmental 
and technicafassistance to local school districts 
interested in starting community schools. 

Contacts were made with all school^ super- 
intendents, city managers and mayors in the 
college district inviting them to visit Clackamas 
Community College and Mt. Hood Community ' 
College. As a result> sixteen people represent- 
ing ten agencies from five communities learned 
first hand about .community school and com- 
munity college cooperation through general 
information sessions and job-alike vi^tations. 
Members of th6 North Bend Commu^ity^ 
SchoolsVask. Force able to participate in the 
visitation fater helped the school district apply 
for CETA funding for a director and assistant - 
director of "Community and Intramural Activi- 
^ ties." While no^encompassing the total concept 
of community schools, it was a positive move 
by local decision makeris. 
. ^Technical assistance to members of the North 
Bay Con?munity Activities^Commtttee resulted 
in joint community and college.classes and 
activities. * . 

^ Another cqmmunity. Myrtle Point, rural and 
quite distant from the college, expanded its 
college advisory committee to meet the needs 
of the total community. This expansion of con- 
cerns ar^d the related activities' changed the 
Myrtle Point program into a community school. 

Two other areas now show interest in com- 



munky school development. The college will 
cbntiriiie to ^ofk with them. , j? : 

The Tiharevaluation report stated . . wfe 
project hais met thd objective of spreading the 
communjty schoohconcept in a very positive 
light . . . the l^veF of understanding for the 
community schools has been greatly increased 

: /by this effort." \ ^ 
■ " Umpqua Community College/located in the 
rural lumber and agriculture community of 
Rfoseburg, set out to train b nucleus team of 
th ee local coordinators' in the theory and im- 
plementation of a community school in order 

^ to gain the cooperatjon of three local school 
superintendents"^ conduct needs assessments 
in three districts, and coordmate activities of 
the'college with local schoot districts and local 
agencies, such as parks and recreation, etc. 

The^superintendents of three school districts 
became interested in pooperatiye efforts. In 
Drain, a verbal agreement provided that the 
city and school district would begin a limited 
community school operation during the sum- ' 
mer. Included were redreation offerings, classes 
taught by volunteers, and two college courses. 
Myrtle Creek also started a summer recreation 
program with activities and classes. Funding 
was^om the city and the college. School facil- 

' ities were made available. An agreement was 
reached to start a community scKool within the 
district. A coordinator positioQ would be in- 
cluded in the next budget. The school district, 
town, and college seemed probable. In Rose- 
burg, support for starting af Community School 
came from the school district, local arts coun- 



cils, parks and recreation district, and the 
college. The school district indicated it was* ' 
ready to implement a.community school using 
currently employed district personnel. One 
school was selected as a model. 

Umpqua Community College community 
education staff were frustrated somewhat by a 
lack of funds and a conservative attitude to 
move slowly wheri the people seemed ready to 
start. The final report for the min^oroposal ^ 
indicates that their goals had been met. Move- 
ment toward community schools in the three 
communities is positive. Full implementaticjn 
of community schools with funding and cooper- 
ation from city, school district, and college 
appears to be only a matter offime. 

In summary, it is apparent thatfcommunity 
colleges can be very helpful Vlmtiatihgicom- 
munity school activity. With their strong local 
contacts, personal knowledge of the communi- 
ties they serve, advisory councils, access of 
community residents to college space, ^and cur- 
rent use of school facilities for college course 
^offerings, community colleges have credibility 
and follow through with local leaders that visit- 
ing specialist lack. Community colleges are 
able to offer shared funding and staffing thajt 
oftea encourages school districts', municipafi- 
ties, and other agencies to alter staff and bud- 
get patterns jn favor of joint cooperative ef- 
forts. The results of the three mini-grants verify 
the positive role that community colleges can 
have in community school formation and 
maintepance. It takes just a little understand- - 
ing of the concept [g| 



Planning and Building Communily-Based 

facilities : The flspen Cenfer 

by Steve Mills 

as the cooperative movemerit in community edu 
cation grows, new directions for community- 
school-college relati^ships are emerging. Where for- 
merly there were implicit 'Uinderstandings" aboui 
\ shared use of facilities and joinf staffing, there is now 
a full range cooperative funding, program develop- 



ment, and construction of facilities. One excellent 
example of a comprehensive community approach. ' 
to education, including building facilities, is in Aspen, 
Colorado. 

Colorado Mountain College, a public two-year 
college in Aspen, and the Aspen school district have 



collaborated to develop several educational services, 
including an extensive ^brokering '/clearinghouse ' 
function. Highlighting the full integration of school/ 
college .jesources to serve community needs was the 
completion of a 5315,000 facility, built by the col- 
lege oh school district land adjacent to Aspen High * 
School^ 

The process began in November, 1 968, when Colo- 
^ . rado Mountain College opened a part-tirtie office in 
Aspen to test community reception to off-campus 
college services. The'college sought to deliver educa- 
tional service to residents of a five county district of 
about -5700 square miles in the central mountains of 
Colorado. While CMC had two campuses, the Aspen 
office was a nes^ venture in reaching out to communi- " 
ties. The Aspen office soon became a full-time opera- ' 
tion staffed by two college epiployees. 

The Aspen school district also began to focus on 
the "community approach to education." In 1968, 
a new superintendent of schools, Richard Lee, came 
to Aspen with the intent of designing a system that 
iocorpprated community resources into the schools. 
He began his community/school efforts with a mod- 
est evening adult education program supported by 
district funding. 

■ Thus, by- 1969, the school district and the college 
had the same commitment. The first formal arrange- 
. ment between the school district and the college was 
an agreement that CMC would take ovqr evening/ 
classes and administer and fund community-based 
activities in exchange for rent-free use of school dis- 
trict facilities. A pattern for the next nine years of 
operation between the school district and the col- 
. lege. was established. ^ 

This type of agreement between a school and com- 
munity colleges was fairly common at that time. 
However, discussion and planning for the future went 
far beyond the operating agreement. In sessions be- 
. tween CMC staff and the Aspen superintendent, 
there began to emerge a broad based partnership. 
Topics ranged from general adult'education and how 
, the college might provide direct instructional-services 
in Aspen High School to alternative high school, high 
school gompletion, and obtaining graduate level in- 
. service training for teachers. While the schbol district 
had expanded its concept of K-1 2 education to in- 
clude the "community approach," the college envi- 
sioned services to the community that would go 
beyond the traditional two-year program. . * " 
In the summer of 1970, Sup^iiJitendent Lee began 
: laying the foundation for expansion of services. Me 
' and three of the five Aspen School Board members 
visited the §outhwest Regional Community Education 
Center at Arizona State University. They observed 



community school sites, spoke with the local direc- 
tors, and met with the staff at Arizona State Uni^. 
versity. This contact prompted a three-year seed . 
. money proposal by CMC in 1 97 1 to the Mott Foun^ 
datipn. The proposal identified the unique relation- , 
ship betv/een the college and school district, and 
requested that the collegelje the agent funded,' 
rather than the school district. 

With Mott landing in 1 972, 1 973, and 1 974, the • 
college and^school district sought to implement de- 
sired cooperative programs and explore the prospects ' 
of other local agency participation in the community 
education plan. Colorado Mountain College was not 
the only agent working with or utilizing public school 
facilities. In the sjimmer. Aspen schools were loca- 
tions for such activities as Ballet West, tjieater groups, 
^and recreation programs. One goal of the Mott grant 
was to make a complete inventory of available space,^ 
identify participant^groups, and establish schedules to 
accommodate each activity. 

The inventory, completed in the summer of 1974, 
revealed the need for facility arrangement planning 
by the college and school district.-The off-campus 
Renter in Aspen had-proven extremely successful for 
the college, and the school district had gained sub- - 
stantial instructional and program assistance from the 
cooperative arrangement. The college began the plan- 
ning process with a commitment of capital dollars 
provided a suitable location and facility design could 
be secured. Initial planning involved the school dis- * 
Irict, CMC, the city of Aspen and Pitkin County. 

The four public agents worked for about two years 
...tadevelop a^lan that would be satisfactory and cost 
efficient. Existing^buildings were assessed. Advantages 
of an in-town location, transportation, parking, con- 
sultation with develop^rs-virtually all aoproaches to 
facilities— were evaluated. 

However, difficulties soon became apparent. When . 
. discussion centered on programs, scheduling, etc., • V 
agreement was relatively easy. But, when the focus 
shifted to new construction or renovation, financing 
or who would control, consensus faded. Finally, it 
. was decided that CMC and the-school district would 
combine resources to place a facility on school land. 
It was hoped that once the building was finished, dis- 
cussion on availability and use could begin with other 
groups. 

In 1975-76, the actual facility planning.begaii:?The- 
process included establishment of programs, assess- 
ment of existinjg space, and developing student/space 
requirements for each program. The agreed upon site 
was adjacent to Aspen High School. The new college 
facility was to incorporate, space for day-time high 
school students while the high school wbuld -continue ^ 
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tahouse evening adult students. The college would ' 
build the facility on school land under a 27 year lease * 

. arrangement and, when the lease expired, the buildirig 

"would become sole proj^erty'of the school district. 
In addition, the college and school district ^yere to 
engage in a "service agreement/' The service agree- 
ment documented program exchanges, cost sharing, 
and a twice a year review. 

The^' Aspen Center-openedin 1977. The art and 
drafting departments of Aspen High School ap 

i totally contained in the CMC buildyig. The college 
provides welding, photography ,'and ceramics classes 
for. high school students and adults during the day. 

. The administrative offices of the y^sp'en CMC opera- 
tion are house in the center. 
^ The process of establishing the jointly funded cen- 
ter in Aspen demonstrates how a school district and 



; community college can effectively integrate services,- 
sources of funding; staff, and resources. Although the 
difficulties of jtotaUnt^r-agency cooperation were . ' 
never ove^ome, other community agents continue "to 
serve off(cially and unofficially in an advisory <ole'. In 
fact, other public buildings have been vacated in 

*Aspen since 1976, and governmental bodies have 
looked to the college and school district for leader- 
ship in effective use of those buildings. The vision oT 
complete integration of programs has bejen enhanced 
by the actions of the college and school district. ' 

Complete information, including planning docu- 
ments, lease, and service agreements are available ' 
* from Janet Landry, Colorado Mountain College, Box 
2540, Aspen, Colorado, 81^61.1 ; or fron) the AACJt 
Center for Community EdUcationlfll 



The C1J.C.LR Movement: Achievements 
and Effects 

by Dr. Albert C. Creep. Project Initiator^and Maryanne Hannula, Co-Director 

The name Community Home Environmental Learning Project (CHELP) 
brings into focus a . scene of grimly deteriorating neighborhoods- 
broken steps leading to paint-flaked houses. The 5un dapples the spotty lawns 
and plays uponHhe heads of a band of senior citizens, carefully navigating 
the walks to knock oh doors preaching neighborhood p^wer. Ff we listen 
: closely, we hear them refer to the local community college and to the city de- 
partment of community development.. 

Their story is unique and full of promise. It began In August 1977, when- 
Richland Community College's Office of Public Services, of Decatur, Illinois 
and the pecatur Department of Community/Deve.lopment joined. forces for re- 
defining their roles as community institutions. Designed to create jobs for 
those age 55 and up, the 'project performs a function to develop resources with 
the stalemated needs of deprived families! 

Since its first year's funding in 1977, through the Illinois Board of Higher } ■ - 
Education, (title 1-A Community Service Community Education) CHELP has . ' 
quietly won the support of the city fathers during a time of restricted funds ' 
and tightened budgets. Perceived as a grass roots f^rqgram, the project Was . ■ 
scheduled to improve tte quality o^' life for-Richland Community Collegers * 
nearby nejjgKbors. 

Being centrally located and close to the>it)eople and their home Environment 



Richlahd felt openly challenged t(3 render services in^such a manner as ^ ' 
balance educationaj opportunities for the com'munity. 

Home maintenance had lapsed out^std^. Decoration and sanitation was mini-. 
^ mal inside^The walks^were trash strewn with broken glass and dog litter. / 
Dense populations contributed noise/pollution, dehumanization an.d the ac- 
cornpanying crime wave which hits 'declining neighborhoods. The concept of 
citizenship appeared lost. • ' 4 v 

A freshly recruited band of sixteen seniors were scfieduled for training ses- 
. sions, ready to absorb and polish skills in communication/cbunseling/and 
teaching. Prawtng upon the faculties of Richland Cbmmunity College, and its 
supporting mstitu|ion, iVfillikin Uni,versity, a wide range of developmental arid 
' supportive services were tauglit to t-his frequently overlooked Kuman re- > 
source. Senior citizens role played/ discussed issues/t6ok diligent notes, ^nd 
armed themselves with strategies for their Employment ^s "Senior Friends" to ' 
; the community. Carrying tlieJ-r trusty newsletters: on "Ideas for Living for Ad- 
venture Seekers of AM Ages/' our enthusiastic band of sixteen fiit the streets 
^ of targeted city census tracts wjth weekly lessons to share with their nfeighbors. 

-"It's interesting," remarked one door-knocker, "I'm-often- m t neighborhood 
^pf my childhood." - ' • ' ' v " 

Training experienced older people in educational outreat^h effectively 
serves to improve the quality oflife for'the Vainer and the receiverrThe 
. Senior Friends built solid relationships through trust, mutual confidence; and 
a larg^e share of "grandfather and grandmother pow'er." \. ^/ \, a ' 
previously isolated nefghbors banded together and move'd on to the n^xt 
V step of making their block a better block. Seniors led the action in forming 
block^associatipns to answer widely ranging ne^ds from vital crime and fire 
prevention; to more lighthearted but crucial needs, such, as block clean-ups, 
• neighborhood gardens, and labor swaps for improved home and environmental 
maintenance.. ^ ■ 
* Across the nation we are experiencing a mood of uninyolvement] In con- 
' trast, CHELP neighbors work in cooperation pn their fc^locks. Through organiza- 
. » tion and education, fresh new ideas for improvement and enhancement mush- 
room overnight. They are there, just waiting for latenttafent and coilectiye 
■ energy to be stirred for pride in crafts, cooking, gardening, decorating, chjid 
^ care, and others. Presently funded through April of 1^80, the.Commuhity 
* Home Environmental Learning Project is lending a hand in self-help for the 
Decatur community[g| ^ ."^ 




by Douglas Kelley^ 

as.'.the University of Michigan observed the 
centennial of the beginning o^ its School 
of Education on if^pril 12-13, one particjp'ant had . . 
far more to remember and reflect on^than (ithers.*- 
Professor Howard Yale McCluSky has been a ■ 
creative participant in more than: half the century 
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of educational enterprise which was celebrated; 
y He joined the faculty ih 1924.: ^' 

^Dr. McClusky, who in 1951 was elected the first 
president of the Ack||t Education Association of 
the U.S., had,, for tmrty years,j pioneered a Com- 
munity Adult Education-program that still has 
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nrruch to teach community colleges. A main objec- 
tive-of the University of Michigan's Community 
/Adult Education program during its active years 
fr9m 1939 to 1969 was promoting the formation of . 
independent, multi-purposen:omn3UDity councils. 
; In 1949, Dr. MtClusky wrote the foll6w[ng 
about the meaqing of a communityy^council: 
" 'Corhmunity cc^ncir is a many-sided term. Com- 
bining the regources of many agencies, a comrrtur - 
nity council ... "is designed to,serve all t|ie ele- . " 
m'ents of the communiw (but) may center on prte^ 
or several subject^ (e^, health, recr&ation,. ' 
economic dex^lopmef^, employment) related to . 
community well-being. For purposes of thiS' dis- 
cussion, the.r§rm community councir refers to , K 
that type of structure, which is r^preserttative of 
major educational, civic, welfare, and economic 
interests, and which pursues npultiple goals largely ' 
under vojunteer leader^hFp. It does not;^(nclude 
planning and' recreation commissions, youth 
and health committees, and such enterprises as 
councils of churches and of social agericies." 

Prior to moving to the University of Michigan 
as a doctoral student in Adult and Co<itinuing 
Education, this writer served from 1972 to 1978 as 
director of the Malone Extension Center at North ^ 
Country Community College, located in upstate 
New York, twelve miles from the Canadian border. 

, influenced m"part, as had been Dr. McClusky, 
by the example of St. Francis Xavier University's 
^efforts to relate adult education to the practical 
heeds of community life in the depression-ridden 
Nova Scotia of the'1930's and '40% this writer 
proposed and promoted the formation of ^Greater 
Malone Community Council, to serve an area cch ^ 
terminousvyithi^^h^ Malone Central School District. 

The Greater iMaldhe Community Council, Inc. 
incorporated the major characteristics of the 
councils fostered by Mifchigari's Community Adult 
Educatiori program; It is multi-purpose and holistic 
in scope, taking an active interest in all the edu- 
catiorial, cultural, recreational, ec6nomic, and 
social services needs of the community.; It is 
^primarily an organization of organizations: of 
nearly 50 dues-paying members this year, all but 
two or three highly motivated individual members 
are voluntary organizations, local public service 
agencies, or institutions. The CommunityfCouncil 
in Malone operates as an indeperident entity, in- 
corporated on a non-profit basis with tax-exempt 
status granted by the U.S. Treasury Department. . 

An idea of the results that nriight be achieved 
by a nationwide partnership between community 



colleges and community.councjfs can be had 
frorn this summary of Malone Community Coun- 
cil agbjevements: 

^ • The Community Council'^ Adult;& Con-, 
tinuing Education Committee— ^hich 
pre-,dated the Council and called the - 
. : ' meetings at 'which.the Council was 
, ^prmed— enables representatives of half 

a dozen agencies in this field to meet 
^ - periodically, to exc}iange'infbrmation . 
and to coordinate and promote each 
other's programs. 

• The Community Council's Bicenterrnial 
and Historic Restoration Committee, ac- 
tive during 1975 and '76, succeeded in 

: having two mid-19th Century ^one 
buildings in^Malone placedon.the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, 
worked with the Chambei- of Commerce 
to preserve over 20 historic murals of 
. lasting value painted by a local artist, ' 
s and successfully recommended the 

establishment of a seven-member Ballard 
Mill Restoration Commission. 

• The Ballard Mill Commission, appointed^ 
by the Community Council, arranged 

for the purchase by the Community" 
Council— and is well along'with the 
$300,000 renovation—of Malone's 
Ballard Mill, a long-vacant, three-story 
1901 wollen textiles mill on the Salmon 
River. The Ballard Mill tenter for the ' 
Arts has now begun to.serve the area as 
a 40-acre riverside park, multi-purpose 
commur^lty theater, and community col- 
lege associate-degree crafts educational 
and pi-oduction center. "Crafts manage- 
ment" students are berrig attracted to 
Malone from throughout New York 
State and other states as well^ as a re- 
sult of the Community Council providing 
the College with rent-free space for an 
innovative program. .. 

•' The Community Council's Arts Com- 
mittee is operating and further improving 
' the Ballard Mill theater, and with the 
help of the Neu( York State Council on 
^ the Arts is presenting to the community 
■ an impressive and widely varied iseries of 
cultural events— nearly-monthly per- 
formances by such distinguished grpups 
as the /Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
the Harvard Glee Club, along with local 



dramatic and musicar groups. 
• The Community Council's Day Care 
Cbmmiftee has acquired a building and 
C.E.T.A, funding to staff a mueh-needed 
\ pre-schoolers' day care center— now so 
popular it has a'waitiRg list and plans 
.-a branch unit. - 
Two factors have been crucial to the success of 
the Malone Council's more ambitious projects: 
the close cooperation of local administrators of 
the federally-funded C.E.T.A. program, and the 
'Council's securing of incorporated, tax-exempt 
status. Some two dozen C.E.T.A. people have been 
assigned to three of the Council's projects, and . ^ 
tax-exempt status has made possible the soliciting' 
' ; of grants from two outside foundations. 

. It can be, demonstrated to ^omrnunity college 
faculty and administrators that fostering bf multi- 
purpose, independeat community councils is 
helpful to the community college in ai least three 
\' important ways: 

^ First, community councils provide helpful 

means of disseminating information about existing 
community college programs and services, 
through the many voluntary organizations repre- 
. sented at each council meeting. Examples: regular 
distribution at council meetings of community 
college course announcements and other college 
literature; frequent discussions of community 
college courses and program^in meetings of the 
council; and, tqurs of community college facilities 
by comrriunity^council membe|$ and^their various 
organizational constituents; 

Second, community councils can provide 
assistance to community colleges in, improving 
the means of assessing present ur^met community^ 



educational needs and in discUssmi^jyyhat new 
cdmmuhity col lege efforts might be most effective 
fn fully exploring and then meeting those needs 
This activity (tan be cai-ried on both in meetings 
of the community council's adult and continuing 
education committee and in general meetings'of 
the community council. 

Third, community councils can provide a 
vehicle for community cgJIeges to be of aid in the 
broader community^development process— a 
responsibility that many community college ad- 
ministrators have paid frequent lip service, but 
have apparently felt uncertainty about implemen- 
tation without the risk of overmvolvement and 
fragmentation of effort^ . - 

If community council meetings are sometimes^ 
hefd in community college facilities, if commu- 
nity college^taff mem'bers and students are among 
the active members and occasionally among the 
leaders bf community councils, and if community 

. college faculty and students are encouarged to be 
on the lookout for ways to relate college course 
fi^dwork and extra-curriQuiar club activity to the 
various projects of the community councils— then 
a potentially powerful alliance in support of com- 
nfiunity improvement is underway. It's happening 
iB Monroe and it could happen in hundreds 

^^jore coromunities |n| 

Sets of materials are now being prepared to en- 
courage community college involvement in 
promoting formation of independent, multi- 
purpose community irpprovement councils. 
Further information may be had by contacting 
Douglas Kel ley, 2222 Fuller Rd., 21 5A, Ann Arbor, . 
Michigan 48105. ' . 



Kishwaukee College Means Communlly 



byLydiaGober 

Director, Project CALL 
and T. Jan Wiseman 

Dean, Community Education Services 

Grade school student Deanna Troxel of 
Ghana, Dl., recently learned the rapidly dis- 
appearing art of tatting from Mrs. Lois Kruse, a senior 
citizen also from the small village of Ghana. A few 
miles away, the Genoa-Kingston Community Council 



sponsored a health fair which brougjit together many 
of the agencies serving this rural'community . To the 
south, the postmistress of Shabbona, Myrtie Hou^t- 
by, retired a year ago and started learning the art of 
pottery throu^ the local Gonununity Enrichmerft 
"Associaton (GEA). Last summer, she used her newly 
developed knowledge to help GEA teach children's 
pottery classes. * 

All of these educational situations have a common 
thread. They are part of the outcomes of a process- 



^ oriented community education project at Kishwaukee 

* College which helps communities develop their own 
resources. The college, located in Malta, 111., is about 
60 niiles west of Qiicago and in the middle of a rural 
agricultural^area. 

The colle^ has i^een quite succe^fmlfoir the past 
five years in serving the non traditional student , 
through formalized community education classes in 
its several off-campu^centers,^as well as on-campus, 
plus the traditional community sen^e programs. Las^-v 
semester, about 40 percent of the college's total head- ] 
count was enrolled in community education courses. 
However, many of the needs of the rural communities * 
were not being met. In January 1977, with the help 

. of a grant from the Institute for Cpmmimity Educa- 
tion Development, the college was able to start d^el- 
oping'a process-oriented model of cpnununity devel- 

- opment for the rural community college. 

Over the past five years, two movements have been - 
developing in this country. Community colleges have 
begun implementing a new dimension called com- 
mimity services, and public schools (K-1 2) have be- 

. come increasingly more involved in the community 
education concept of "lighted schools." Both move- 
ments use similarvocabulary suchas "lifelong leam- 
ing, educational and recreational programs for all 
agps, community inyolvement, community problem- / 
solving, and inter-agency cooperation." In some situa- 
tions, community colleges and commimity sch^ools ^ 
have joined in partnership* to^ better serve community 

. needs. 

The concept of community education is changing 
to encompass the much broadfer misssion of com- 
mimity organization and community development 
through maximal use of resources, such as the com- 
munity college. Community education occurs most 
often in urban areas, where public schools serve as the • 
base of operation. 

It was with this background that Kshwaukee Col- 
lege started developing its Project CALL (Communi- 
ties Alive for Dving and Learning), which serves as a 
base in cooperation wijh sqhool districts, park dis- 
tricts, and other community-basd6 agencies. 

The college's commuhitv is predominantly rural.^ 
This means that many of the social agepcies cannot 
serve the area as well as in an urban-based district As 
a result; many of the elderly of the area are isolated, 
lonely, and in need 6f assistance. Many of the young 
do not|iave sources fpr informal educatibnal activi- 
ties outside of the traditional school setting. Young 
and middle-aged adults do not generally have a focal 
point through which to help the community and its 
people in meeting and solving problems. 



^ In addition, life in these rural areas is changing and 
several things are happening. The small farmer strug- 
gles amidst farm consolidation . Many of them hold 
additional jobs in order to survive. Elderly farmers 
c retire and move to the villages, while many young 
families move to places where more opportunities 
exist. Towns and villages seem to be declining in pop- 
ulation, forcing schools to close. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that uri 
sprawl will possibly encompass these rural areas if 
20-25 years. TWs paradox creates confusion and un- : 
certainty while it insists on the need for commimity 
development plaiming. 

The Kishwaukee College district has a population 
of only 80,000 persons and covers about 800 square 
miles. Within this rural district, three locations were 
selected as pilot project areas. These included the 
school district areas of Chana, Genoa-Kingston, and 
Shabbona. 

The long-range "people" goals^of the prqject in- 
cluded more communication aiiriong all community 
residents, stronger bridges over generations, increased 
participation in education of all types for all ages, 
knowledge and use of all available resources both 
locally and county-wide, improved services to rural 
areas, and an improved sense of community through 
the development of individual control over education- 
al needs. v 

The project's short-range goals include the creation 
pf fimctioning community councils to assess com- 
munity needs arid desires in commimity education for 
all ages; locating and developing community and 
agency resources, attitude^, and financing capabilities 
to serve the area needs; engaging strong community 
support m terms of facility sharing; training volun- 
teers to aid in the developm^t of comn?unity educa- 
tion; and, developing permanekf resource and activity 
centers in each local area. 1 fi 

The project's process-orientftion makes resiUts 
seem to come more slowly, but the aim is to teach 
each^Community to deal with its own J)rQblems. In 
the year and a half of operation, the following accom- 
plishments have been realized: 

. • each community has a functioning community 
council that meets monthly or more oftert; 

• three training workshops have been offered the 
counqils,-each group participated in two combined 
sessions, and each group has had an individual session ; 
' • there has been new sharings of facilities in each 
'community. In Shabboila, the high school has been 
made available for community education programs 
such as Visual Arts Project classes, the community 
drama group, and adult volleyball. In Genoa-Kings- 
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ton, the city council provides office space including 
telephone. The elementary school gym, the township 
park building and the United Methodist Church have 
been used for adult leisure classes, mini-workshops, 
craft exchange group, and other activities. In Ghana, a 
written agreement was developed between the com- 
munity council and'the Ot/gon School District grant- 
ing complete charge of tfiree unused schoolrooms and 
access to the gym and kitchen. 

• programs have been implemented by each council 
based on heeds assessment efforts. Shabbona, through 
its local Community Enrichment Association, pre- 
sented a full-range summer program for all ages, 
started an annual Fall Festival, developed human ser- 
vice programs for senior citizens, and sponsored a 
drama group and a community calendar; to i;nprove 

local community communications. Genoa-Kingston ^ ' 
started with a summer program for youngsters, a^ult 
classes; sqpare dancing, iand the health fair. Chana 
presented some baking clinics, open gym for families, 
a newsletter, a community-wide Homecoming Festi- 
val, and classes including the tatting class. 

• Each community has experiences an increased 
willingness for volunteers to teiach or implement pro- 
grams. There h^ been a rippling effect that resulted 
from one person's involvement affecting another 
person. 

The impact of the project is not measured in 
programs, but rather in the community-renewing 



processes that have been started in each comniunity 
by the local residents and in the linka^s developed 
among community agencies and other resources. 

The creativeness of project CALL carried through 
a recent workshop held by Kishwaukee College to 
introdu(^ administrators and community lay-persons 
of other Illinois community colleges to the com- \ • 
^munity-based project. Members of the three Project 
CALL community councils enabled workshop partici- 
pants to have a complete community-based experi- 
ence between their formal sessions of information 
sharing at the college. Each of the workshop members 
was able to attend a community discussion in one of 
the three communities, and then stay overnight in the 
home of one of the council members to get the full 
flavor bf the rural community, the people involved,^ 
and the local problems. ^ 

The projefct is now completing its ^cond year and 
has aheady shown that it has been very effective in 
helping the small rural communities in^covering 
some of the sense of comlmmity that 1^ long been 
associated with the rural areas until recent years^ It 
has opened community problem-solving at a critical • 
time of change. The project has also indicated that 
community development and the training program 
cannot be only a one-shot program, but that flie con- 
tinuing central support and Teadership of the college 
is essentialfgl 
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Communily Colleges UtthoutHAlalls 

A New Delivery for Community-Based Education 
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I wo recently formed community colleges. 
Coastline Cormnunity College in California 
and Rio Saladq Community College in Phoenix, 
have enteretd the race t;o provide lifelong educa- - 
tion. Race seems an appropriate metaphor,' simply 
because we are in a fiercely competitive environ- 
ment, where new entrctnts appear daily. Com- 
munity colleges now must compete with educa- 
tional programming^ generated by libraries, rhu- • 
seums, pyoprietary schools, community schools, 
adult schools, university extension classes, and a 
myriad of other agencies and institutions who see 



lifelong learning as their primary purpose. 

I am familiar with both Coastline and Rio Salado 
Community College. A member of the accredita- 
tion team that reviewed Coastline when it was 
formed, I was also involved in the formation of 
Rip Salado Comrhunity College, which opened in 
September 1978. Previously; I served as President 
of Peralta Colfege for Non-traditional Study (now * 
calTed Vista College). 

Colleges like Rio Salado Community College 
and Coastline fascinate me by the sheer num-. 
bers they claim to serve. For exarnple, Rio Salado ' 



Community College, after only 120 days> boasted . 
a 22,000 heaaeount oiP credit and non-cfedit reg- 
istrations; and only four, percent of Its credit stu- 
dents graduated from the 1978 senic^r class of the ^ . 
feeding high schools in the Phpenix'area. f?i»— • 
operates in hundreds of locations, ranging from a 
sfewage treatment;^tant to an 3uto junk yard. ' 

Institutions like Rio and Coastline represent 
the^most interesting'phejiomenon in community^ 
college education the$e days. When EdgaV Snow 
yisitied China many years ago, he was quoted as * 
-sa'^'ing, "I've seen the future, and it works." Well^ : 
I've seen Vist'a College, Coastlirfe, and Rio Salado 
—they represent the future and most of it. works.. 
As one veteran (^oastline administrator, how at 
■ Rio Salado Community College said. "At Rio ihe 
. people vote with the^feet. If they.don't like the 
.'class, they ^top coming; if they like it, they stay." 
Community acceptance of these two 4on- 
campus colleges, arrd other like them, reflects 
what is really happjsning in community college 
education and what should happen in community-.; 
. baseS education. They are a "first-order" of 
change. .. ' 

'1. User^f these community colleges are 
* consurW-efi^fit^d. They take what * 
they like and don't bother>iith.what 
is not useful to them. f 

2. The students are "lifelpngSearners," 
who prefer to take courses on their - 
own terms at their ov^a times for their ^; 

- own needs. i ' - 

3, bourses neqd to be packaged sensibly 
and conveniently to wrap .around other' 

' personal or vocational needs. , 

4. Students who attend these institutions 
are intermittent. They come and leave; 
stop and go; take one course for a 
special need, making credit for courses 
seem less and less'importarit 

5, Many students who.com^^o non- 
campus colleges have attended tradi- ' 
ti.onal colleges. Over 800 students en- 
rolled at Rio Salado already have col- ^ 
lege degrees. 

Additional data about Rio Salado' and, I am 
sure. Coastline, define the trends more clearly. 
For example, more than two-thirds of the students 
at Rio Salado Community College are in occupa- 
tional programs, which is remarkable because 
Pffeenix enjoys one of the lowest unemployment . 
rates in the country— les^^than four and one-half 
percent. Also, students appear to. be significantly 
older at Rio Salado. The average student age in 



the Maricopa County Community College'bistrlct 
; is 27-28/whi.le the average age at Rio Salado Com- 
munity Collegeis 38. Similarly, the average student 
; at Vista College is ^bout 10-12 years older than^the 
average student enrolled in the other comnlunity 
colleges. However, once these colleges jget under 
, ' way and establish thehnselves> I predict they will ' 
, /' begin to appeal more to the fanriiliar 18 to.24 year 
old cohort. ; . . 'i 

Beyond their significance as social indicators, 
■i there ,are other reasorrs why non-campa^ com- 
\, munitycolleges are important arrivals (n the hisi . 
tory of the^community college movement, First,- 
. these types of institutions' respond to the need for 
rapid restructuring Df our cornmunity colleges. At - 
\ ' the AACJC 1979 Assembly ort Lifelong Education, ' 
Bob McCabe called for a restructuring of com- - 
mynity college to respond to lifelong education. 
McCabe's paperthpughl;fully outlined the need for 
restructuring budgeting processes;, personnel poli- 
-cies, support services, organizations','a^)cf decision- 
making Jn our community.colleges. 

Being community-based and community- 
resRonsl\^^ takes more than just a re-writing of thej 
nnisSpP :sfe in ouT catalogs. It takes a ' . 

major overhaul of our colleges or, as an iriterim"; 
^ step, the xreatin^^ of a-^iew entity as a cata:^t for 
change. When it authorized the start-up of the' 
Rio.Salado Community College, the Maricopa 
*f Coumy Community College District Governing . 
Board addressed the issue of community ,needsf 
^cause we are in a planning mod^^ lookr 
•nfe for possible additional sites and lo- 
cations for new colleges, as well'as de- ■ 
fining tjie roles and^nctions of existing 
colleges, it is recommended that the Disi- 
trict,;dunng its planning.process, test out ' v 
the effectiveness of a college without 
walls-approach to reach in the entire com- 
\ nnunity on a planned geographic service 

area base. Thjs featu>es of this external 
ccollegeapproach would include the 
followihg: » 

1. It v^.ourd take existing personnel and ^ 
resources fronfidentified overhead 

in both the District Service Center . . 
and on occasions from college's over- 
head, as the base budget for this new'.C- 
college. ' / i 

2. It would call for faculty volunteers. : :* 
for developmental work and plannirig 
who wi^ to be assigned to the new- 
external college and who may wish tbv 
try new programs,^ plan new activities, . 
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' or design new instructional ap- 
proaches for reaching the-community. 
^ 3. The college's instructfonal delivery 
would be entirely staffed by tempo- 
raey instructors. Full-time /acuity . 
would be brought on for planning, 
development piurposes and they would . 
come as volunteers from the other \, / 
colleges, with reversion rights back to 
. their home campus after a, year or 

an agreed upon^period of time. 
4. The college would rely prfhiarily on 
transferred administrative personnel; 
no moje than three full-time equiv- 
'afent managers would be cecruited 
outside of the Maricopa County Cerh-- 
munity College District and these 
would include only persons with 
special technical abrlities for starting 
up an external college type program.' 
5*. The nevv^ external college will use no 

permanent facilities; woulcj^use either 
* leased facilities or empty classrooms C' 
from high schools, junior highs, ele- 
mentary schools and/or loaned or 
free office space, industry space, ^ 
or businesse;s. 

6. The college will be looked at^as a 
testable model for reaching the en- 
tire community on a cost effective 
basis. ' • . 

7. The new external college will test out ^ 
such untapped markets as South 
•Phoenix, Southwest Phoenix* the Sun ; 
City area, the jSt^andler-Mesa-Tempje-p^ 
Apache Jflncti(^!area, Paradise Valley 
the Buckeye, Cbi^dyg^]:4Jtc j 
Park areas^ the inner city arTd>ayc5H 
other service areas not fully de- 
veloped in Maricopa County, inxTfud*^ 

. ing Gila Bend and the Wickeriburg 
areas*. ^ / 

8. The riew college would also attempt"^ 
to examine all possible alterriative' 
delivery systems to the comnrunity, ' 

; such as, radio programming, teJe- 
yisjon programming, correspono^ce > 
courses, cable-TV deliveVy, newspaper 
course?/ and such other alternative 
'appr®ac?hes to instruction as are * 
feasible. ' 
9". The college-would also be expected . 
to serve all off-campus course de- 
^ livery. Should territorial questioris. 




•arise as to which college has which^ 
jurisdiction^ the Chancellor would 
mediate these area responsibilities 
with the Presidents of the Chancellor's 
Executive Council. 

10. The criteria for those areas which the 
existing college would still maintain 
would be as follows: ' ^ 

a. Existing d^ntersfor-^eavy labora- 
tory equipment and vo^cational 
type offerings already up and in 
place. 

b. Locations involving clijvical or 
hospital arran^ments,''such-as the 
nursing programs, etc., and, 

• c. Locations or centers where thfe 
budgets are already tied to the 
""existing colleges with equiprrient 
and/or heavy laboratory capital 
outlays.^ °^ -\ 

11. The new external college should be a 
. standalone entity/ not tied to any ^ 

existing institution. It shall require a 
moderate office center and over its 
first and second year of development, 
may require offices in the five^es- 
Jgnated service areas for bett(&r co- 
ordination. The service area of Mari- 
:i " ^ copa County will be divided into five 
areas. Each area Director will report 
to the administrative center for the 
new external college for maximum 
^coverage of each area (2:3-4). 
It was planned that area directors, covering the 
comnrunity, vyould build linkages with community 
schools/ governmentahagencres, businesses, in- 
dustry, various service agencies, and other edu- 
catiorial institutions, including the other six Mari- 
copa Community Collegesyj??p:Salado Com- 
munity CcJllege was thus conc'eived as a broker of 
services^and educational programs: Those pro- 
grams Rio Salado Community College could not 
delive^because of fdgility limitations would be 
brokered b^ck to, the full service campuses. 

If they are to be ^truly* responsive to the com- 
munity, it i^ important that non-campus colleges 
tje permitted to define their own structures. But 
it is also important for such colleges to rely on ■ 
the existing resources of other District colleges. 
Jhe centra) administration/ the faculty, and ad- 
ministrative councils of the District must learn to 
accommodate external college p'rograms and to 
guide in curriculum review. Faculty need to be » 
confident that external programs represent quality 



• education. 'XJuality" is not a 'fred herring''- put' c 
up by adversaries of non-campus c6lleges; ndn- 
t^aditional programs and colleges do need quality 
control. They also need faculty review; but they 
^ should not be strangled by review processes that 
do not permit them to be competitive \n\he race 
earlfer des.cribed. 

- Ed Gleazer recently remarked in an addres^be-. 
fore the Maricopa Con1munity^Gollege.facuky\ ' 
that the.monoply 6f credentialln^ has been \ 
" bfoken; there are many new providers of com-, 
mdnity college services. I also beljeve that Bud 
Hodg^kinson is not'facetious'in his parody on 
. "What Education Will Lool< Like in 1985." He^ o\. 
speculates that many major corporations will be 
providing their own universities, colleges/ or cen- 
terstfor programs in technical fields, writing, 
mathematics^ art appreciation, and American 
history. Private industry will award its pwn de- 
. grees and certtficates, and "credentials may 
^ transfer easily from education to the work-plate 
and back again." (1:^) , . ' 
The future of colleges without walls , ^ ■ ^ 

(indicated that ] viewed non-campus con> 
munity college^as a '^irst-order" change. 
I have said in another paper that it may be easier ' 
to create anotWerlnstitution than to overhaul or 
restructure existing community college^. The 
reality we'must face^is ttiat there are so m"an^ ^ 
changes among providers of post-secondarV edu- , 
cation, both irfthis country and in'other^^in- 
dustrjally developed countries, that we rhust s^ek 
/seconchorder and third o/der mstitutionafforms^ 
t|> respond to'this rapid change. ' ^ * ^ 
Rio Salado Community College and Cpastline 



; gonhin uri I ty College must assume broker roles. ' 

•TKey.need more sophistication in community 
needs a^^jBSsmen^and methods of probing the 
C(5jhrimuhjty^fbr^W is really out there. They need 

Jo estabjjsh sophisticated linkages with hundreds 

^of^agf^Hcies and institutions that need services, 
biit also yiew themselves as providers of educa- 
trdnai services to the Iffelong'learner, , 

Rio Salado Community College has already 
moved into Over sixty industries and plants m the 

"PhoeniX; area. But,, beyond just brokering^classes 
and courses/ it s^uld probably set Lfp a corporate " 
eddcatioH division and begin seriousiy to link it- 
self with the mafor irid|LJStries in PHoenix. How- 
ever, it carihbt ^top with one division or'o^ne cen- 
ter of activit)^;. The sani? kind of community 
linkage should be careifully thought through to 
provide prpgramsMn'human services'; a vast and 
complex field that' also needs to be "brokered." 7 
Finally, H: is best not to become attached to Ope . 
modfel.fbr providing service. While Rio Salado 
Community College was modeled after Coastline, 
it Is already significantly different in many re- 
spect5. One thing is sure, for the benefit of thdse ' 
outside "providers," both. Coastline and Rio are ^ 
strong contenders in the race|5|^ v \ . . - 
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Community-Based Educafion:fl Team flptwoach 



by Dr. Paul C. Gianini , ; c 

The worl'sfiop described in this article is 
"Comniunity-Based Edujgation: A Team 
Approach," a title that is especially appropriate 
in light of the planning that is demanded by an 
effective community-based educational systerrl. 
Such a system incorporates partners who have 
equal stature and includes the people of the com- 
munity, businesses, educational and governmental 
agencies as well as the community^college itself. 



^ Each plays a role in determining and^^^ntifying 

• the^needs of their community and how these needs 
can^be met. It is nqy firm belief that this set of 

• relationships js much mgre attainable in a-rural, 
^small setting than it is in an urban situation.' 
Gollattscheck"" has stated that: ' ' ^ 

Before community-based educational programs, 
in all their aspects, can be deemed worthy of 
public supjDort, those whiD govern and fund higher 
, education will have to overcome a narrciw view 
^ of the mission of postsedondary education which 
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has been (1) elitist, in the sense that is ha^een 
more acceptable to spend public funds on the 
, stiident.who can ^chieve-the most, (2) aped . 
primarily at the young under the assumption that 
education should be preparation for life' rather 
than a process carried on thrQughqut life, 
^ (3) oriented toward an educatpri which leads to 
.-a degree or to preparation for vvo'dc ignoring the 
' values inherent in education for self-improvement, 
enrichment and recreatjon." 
What js usually perceived is the marginal nature 
--of adult education activide^^ col- 
' leges and I am sure that the legislative vfew ^ 
probably centers on their efforts in i^eing evening 
colleges, extension activities, community rela- 
^jgns, or other methods of securing additional 
fiRiding. Not only does higher educatron have to 
change their priorities, but to (do so they have to 
educate the legislator aspect of educpatior^. There . 
is no question that the concept of having teams 
at a conferenee<^on community-based education 
where both thkcommunity and th6 college are 
represented is an effectiy^ one since it is only 
when these two partiesjoin that there can be 
effective commu^^ity renewal. j/Ve know that in 
smalj, rural communities as people become ine 
fective and, indeed', obsolete, entire communities 
tend to become ijieffective and obsolete. Gollat- 
* tscheck^ further states that: 

"Community-based imj^ies more than anythirrg 
a special? relationship between the educational 
institution and the community— aurelatioriship in 
which the institution determines ib direction and^ 
develops its program 'through interaction w^ith 
the community." * ^ ^ 

Further, he sllresses that the'^ioUege i^ noiiopger 
a provider of just service3^ut has becom^^ co- 
operator witb^the commlinity; a co-participant 
with the community that is involved in all st^s 
.of community-based education. 

in a rural setting-the college must emphasize 
its role as a change agent. In essence, it does^ 
^ecome a community service when it attemp^to 
merge community services and lifelong learni%» 

>8ut rural (Community Aplleg§s are governed by . 
local boards and chieiS^jfecutive officers who are 
prone to almost immecrfete Community pressure. 
Mary Lbu Zoglin^ has stated t|iat: 
"Corhmunity colleges vary widfely in their fprm 
of governance with decision making power re- 
siding at the institutional, local and/or state 
levels or shared by all three. Bgt they dp have one 
trait in common and that is a very'close relation- 
ship with their constituency. This relationship 
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tends to vary as the sizg^the college system 
increases or decreases. " 
* Notedinastu^^^oyd"*: 
"As the system size increases the visability of 
lay opposition groups tends to decrease and the 
system bureaucrac\^, the social distance to ^the 
college authorities and the ability of the systen\to 
maintain business as usual in the fac^ of oppo 
tiop^tends to increase. " » 

It has been fourffrthat external rather than in- 
ternal issues more often excite citizen concern 
apd activity in college affairs! Most community" 
groups and organizations active in Chicago pol- 
itics, for example, were'fdund to be only periph- 
erally interested in education:but were centrally 
concerned about'the consequences of college 
policy for the ecology of neighborhoods. The re- 
search has shown the opinion of the public tends 
to carry as much and often more weight than the 
expertise of the professionals who are hired by> 
these Institutions to study arid recommend'solu- 
tions to such issues ets construction of facilities 
and finances. . , . , 

In addition, the mass media are crucial to com- 
munity rejations not only afi^ a vehicfe for instruc- 
tion but in terms of colleges working cooperatively 
with the comn:^iU'. Certainly no one in the 
media is going tcf^^^ttaagainst the goal of building 
citizen understanding of the services that col- 
leges provide and how^the services are financed. 
Differenced Among Institutions 

/^onlmunity colleges should become 
Worientfed to the concept of community- 
based education and they should assume the role 
of catalyst for the development of their com- 
rrignities arid the people that reside in them. Such 
a move wilj^not be without problems as evidenced 
in two basic, questions posed by Cleazer^: 
"(1) What are the criteria for success and how 
do we measure output and summarize ft for fiscal, 
legal and managerial purposes? 

(2) If we'are to become something dj|fgi»ent, 
how accommodating is the current public policy, 
cjirnate in which we operate? " / " 

More emphasis must be placed on community 
educational needs and the deVelppmigint of promo- 
tional delivery and evaluatiori techjiiq^"'es.-To say 
that we are small is not an appropriate excuse for, 
doing nothing. Art Cohen uses the.example of the 
gentleman who is 5'8j''and weighs 160 lbs?, who 
looks, at the other gentleman who is 6'2" and ' 
wjsighs 19(Hbs. He says, "I am bbvlously differe^ 
therefore I must have different problems, but I'm 
not sure'what they are." The contention is that the 
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difference is in degree rather tFian in kind. 
; |n his article on community-based cpmmunity 
colleges, RatcTiff® notes that: 
/'Most non-urban cbfTimunitycollegeis Ka^^ 
service commitments which extend beyond the 
campws community, yet the mission of these col- 
leges as locally.cbntrolled and locally responsive 
institutions vitally persists. " 

Cunday Myran,- President of the National 
^Council on Community Services^/has noted the 
community-based educational process as the 
Y mode that will "incorporate wprl^ and other com- 
munity experiences' into the learning process, and 
utilize community agencies and institutions 9s 
^experiential learninf centers, and.utilize resource ' 
persbns from the cornmuhi^ln^ the instructional V . 
program/' \ . ' "^'^ ^'^ "'^'---■--^X...^ 

There is a contradictory view between two of . 
the leading hTgher education agencies in this 
country with respect to campus versus community- 
based education in rural settings. The Carnegie 
? Commission on Higher Education, while agreeing 
Jwith thg^merU:an Association of Colleges and 
junior Cplfeges that community colleges have 
failed to distinguish themselves in their com-^ 
munity service functions, advocated that rural 
colleges should be campus-based and that these 
institutions shodd provide-fpr dormitoi^y space ' 
for students from the ruraHeom'munity that it 
serves, Jhjs obviously coptrai-y to the^AACJC 
tenetc^f local service, local control, and , ^ 
coninriunity-based planning. ^ 
.1 tend to agree with Ratcliff when he^npte^^hat , 
the error with the Carnegie Commission Report 
is that the^vriters discuss the "rural areas of 
•community college districts as if onfy one town 
' comprised the service area; that town is invariably 
prototypic . . . The Carnegie Commission campus- 
based philosoph^nd AACJC's community-based 
philosophy have therr antecedents in the unre- 
solved conflict of the role of community services 
in community colleges." This is not a surprising 
finding since social scientists as well as two-year 
college experts have yet to agree or^ the definition 
of whfat constitutes a community. There are 
sociological, educational, demographic a?id a 
myriad of other definitions available ail contrib- 
uting to the confusion that exists. 

Unfprtunately, the stereotype perception of a 
rural service area is usually seen as large, desolate 
areas, sparsely populated and those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits or towns constructed in and 
Still living in a turn-of-the-century setting. No 
variation is seen ampng them and what is good for 



one i^ good for another. In its annual member- 
ship 4jrvey, AACJC noted that over half of the in- 
stitutions responding considered themselves 
small ind/or rural. When reviewing the list of 
institutions that categorized themselves as such, 
, it becohies increasingly clear that the*definition 
of ruraliW and/or smaljness is almost an individ- 
ualized concept as opposed to a national one 
^ The best measure of community-fcased educa- 
tion is in the amount of community responsiveness 
that takes\place. The colleges to date'by and 

large havemeen responding to a need that is 
identified iVi th^ community. The college itself 
has rarely assumed a leadership role in community 
developmerit byOdentifying needs in the com-. ' 
munity. Coolmunity education has moved from 
Prpgrammatifc emphasis to community-based 
problem solviWthathas as its goal the improve- 
ment of^he overall quality of life in the communi- 
-^ty. Unfortunately the efforts,of colleges are not al- 
*^ways perceived\as being helpful Small, rural towns 
tend to be somewhat defensive and this defen- 
^iveness may cake the area to resist efforts to 
change and look\upon the college as an outside 
agent intruding irito their domairv The college's 
inability to foster Cooperation may utiimately 
doom any efforts aimed toward community 
development. \ ^ ' . ^ ' 

Con^munity development is a process ar<d a 
community-based cbllege and community ^duca- ' 
tion mustbe founded onthephilosophyofthinking 
of themselves as part of the community as op- 
posed to being apart from itand, one in which ^ 
< it is an institution that is giving of itself. The 
community and the college must have a line be 
tween them that is sc^grey and so v^gue that no ^ 
one knows where the college begins artel the com- 
munity ends and vise versa. 

Herbert Phillips, President of Lake City Com- 
munity College in Florida, and then-Chairman of 
the AACJC Commission on Small/Rural Com- ■ • 
munity Colleges, undertook a nationwide study 
and called for exemplary practices in these col- "\ 
ieges. Following are some of these Examples sub- 
nnitted In the area of community-based education! 

EXEMPLARY PRACTICES ^ 
Programs Focusing on Involvement In Local Decision Making 
^ixcommunitycollegeswill attempt in the next ' 
U'^^^^ Vears to prove that they can help crtizens to 
help themselves by becoming actively involved in the local 
decision-making process. 

Selected as models for a national self-help project, the 
colleges will provide mechanisms to assist citizens in im- 
proving their lives and their communities. They will, in effect 
become -"one-stop shopping centers" for information, advice/ 
and interaction on problems and concerns in their localities/ 
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They were chosen by the National. Self-Help Resource " 
Center and the American Association of Community and 
, o Junior Colleges, Washington-l?ased partners in the proiect 

• supported by the W.K. Keliogg Foundation of Battle Creek 
Michigan, The six demonstration institutions are: Lawsoh ' 
State Community College, Btrminghaiji, Alabama; (Suyahoga 
ComrriunitY College, Cleveland, Ohio; Wenatohee Valley Col- 
^ge, Weriatchee, Washington; Colorado Mountain College 

^ Clenwood Springs, Colorado; Southeast' Community College, 
Cumberland, Kentucky; and San Juan Collpge, a campus of • 
New Mexico State University, Farmington. 

The sites represen^>diversitV in terms of geography con- 
stituency, approaches to^he community resource center ' 
concept, and size. Wenatchee, Cofbrado Mountain, South- 
east, and San Juan are in the small/rural category 

The proiect will test the viability of community colleges 
as community-based resource centers to improve the capacity 
for citizen participation in local decision-making through 
mforniation exchange, citizen dialogue, networking among 
individuals and groups, and allianpe-building.. 
Programs In Cooperation WiihjEmer Agencies 

|tJs good use of resources to cooperate with other 
^agencies in carrying out needed functions and 
programs. The college has the expertise and the agencies 

* liaye the need. Either or both may have the physical facilities 
avaijable. c 

In a rural area where facilities are often limited. Three Rivers 
Community ColIege<has demonstrated that cooperation with 
business, industry, municipal government, and federal pro- 
grams can mean an entire campus. After eleven years as a 
"storefront" college, a permanent campus is under construcf- 
tion on seventy wooded acres near the edge of Polar Bluff, 
I Programs With Inyuslry 

Analysis Of Potential for Industry- Highland Commun/fy 
College (Illinois) 

Highland Community College was awarded an Economic 
Develpprrient Grant to assist the surrounding communities 
m their efforts to analyze their various potentials and to at- - 
tract industry i/i th^ area. ' 



Programs For Senior Citizens 

The Talent Bank^Edison Community College (Florida) 

This innovative program^is designed to recruit, screen, and 
utilize the highly.skilled professionals who retire in the Fort 
y^yers area. This untapped wealth of human resource finds 
activity in the college as advisors on county committees and 
m leadership roles for local volunteer organizations. 
Program Involving Museums And Artifacts 

Appalachians Learning Laboratory --Alice Lloyd College 
:( Kentucky} 

All programs have as Jheir goals to encgurage students to 
be both learners and contributors, to preserve a heritage, to 
understand the past as a guide to planning the. future, and to 
usfe^the community as a resource, 

Thcgy'gh these programs students learn while actively en- 
gaged m^rposeful field work. They examine and research 
the dyrfamics oflife in Appalachia as preparation for life in a 
'larger society ln| 
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Credit for beaming Acquired 
Tlirougli Experience 



fay Robert Barber 

«l began here 17 years ago. as a file clerk. Now I aiti secre- 
Itaiy and office supervisor. I've picked up a lot of office 
sklUs and procedures and have learned a lot about dealfnfi with 
people oyer the years. Could I get any credit for this If I went to ' 

Hi^.T'"T**^.!°"^^^^'*"'*^^*°"^ "f"*^^^^' counselors, extension coor-" 
dlnators. faculty, and staff, throughout the country are asked similar 
questions dally. "Can I receive credit for college level learning. I have 
acquired through life experience?" The qufestfon seems q^uf simple 
. . > yet . . how many credits? ... for which learning? . . . how is It 
verH- ed? . . . where does it fit on the transcript? . . . and is it real ^ 



lege m Non.ich. crnecS^^^^^ ^^l 

for the evkluatlon of leamlhe thrn ?«h nr ' ^ learning program 
.gokls include: assls ing s^LdtS^^^^^^^ PWam^« 
fylng the e^^ucatlonal etperS thlT^^^^^^ 

.refog«Uo„J!eL™nga1c,S 

quired from the Charlel Stewart mu FfuST^t^^^T.. ^' 

"on. e.g:° toStis th?M^^^^^^^ as a primary func 

/acuity lnsS?ahd' ev,™'«^"„^^^^^^^ 'T'f '^" ^ 

with communitv-basert lr,=.iT^,7i ?■ faculty work closely 

UtntctlonS ue" -a^d'eSl^ an"^^^^^ "T" 

corded credUoTcEUW thl'^T^ "1°^'""" '"^'"^ ^"^ have te- 
IS no. dlrectlymvofved :l?^h^t^nsrc"r " ^ 

inl p^:^^ --ing .dvlso, Cou„rat^V!j™^=,y"— • 



Lifelong Learning Advisoiy CounciiL MoHegan .Community Col- 
lege's. Lifelong Learning Advisory Council represents college faculty, 
administrators, business and industry^ regional counselors, and ' - 
adult educators, each- bringing divers^e,. .but strong opinions oh pro- - 
^ gram philosophy, and the specifi<!:s of program administration. The 
/Mbhegan Adviscwry Council defined, experiential learning as that V 
learning attained outside the traditional cj^llege classroom^e.g.. tfiat 
learning \?i*iich is generally attained through employment, the mili- 
tary ,*commiftiity and volunteer work, and leisure activities. Experi- 
ential leahilpg, settings, tl^erefore, include but are not limited to in- 
service training; conferences, workshops, seminars, adult' education, 
. and independent study. ^ 

^ Part of the Lifielbrig Learning Advisory Council responsibilities^ ^^^^ 
the review and assignment of portfolioS'to expert assessors in the ap: 
propriate.'field ^ho make credit recommendations for each portfolio 
to the Qouncfl. The credit is granted pnly for the learning acquired 
throughShe exf)eriential settmg, not for the experience itself. The 
liifelong Learning Council acts as a nibnitoring and screening device; 
for exsfmple, the portfolio process is not designed fof students who 
request credit based on CLEP, PEP, challenge exams, transfer credit, 
edlicational programs approved by the American Council on Educa- 
tion; e.g. , Military Schools, or leaminj^ that duplicates previous 
classroom 'learning. . * . • . 

. The Lifelong Learning Aidvisory Council also has had ,to establish, 
procedures forjstudent appeal, set compensation for assessors, make 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees on student feejB and maxi- 
mum and minimum credit awards,- and review tlje Lifelo^ig Learning, 
and Portfolio preparation Course syllabus. Other ^nctic^ ofythe • 
council Include: conducting program evaluations, and det^irmining 

-the effectiveness of the program in nieeting students'; as well as com- 
rBiunity, needs, Tprovidipg student counseling services, and working 
with other Institutions on the articulation. of credit awarded for" 
learning through experience. ^ 

Tran»cript'*Recordiliig. Th^*^^^ 
learning has continued to plagle college registrars. The 1979 Regi,- 
strar Convention in Chicago Addressed *the problem of recording 
experiential learning, C.E.U.^s, and non-credit-bearing instructional 
hours. As pairt of the Mohegan Lifelong Learning Project* a transcript 
model was developed for the recording of nontraditional learning. As 
: pilot for the Connecticut Community College System, Mohegan has 
begun tb integrate nontraditionalilearning experiences with tradi- 
tional programs, reprogrammihg Its data recording and retrieval 
systems to provide accurate and comprehensive learning histories for 
the nontraditional student. - 

The new trsmscript includes an identification of the learning, the 
recognition of learning by assignment of credit, C.E,U.*s, or instruc- 
tional hours, the location of the instruction if not at Mohegan, and 
other information as required, Eventually the student*s. transcript 
. will reflect a total learning history sWquired through lifelong learning.. 



TKe Mohegan Community College Lifelong Learning ProjecUs a 
component of the academic division- of the institution andjs an ex- 
cellent;example of the continued development of the community- 
based thrust of an aggressive community college. 
^ The nontraditional student, in the past the "community service 
student," is now an integral part of the college community. The 
learning acquired has the same "legitimacy" of traditional programs. ' 
is awarded credit, , and is recorded on the transcript |gl 

■ Mr. Barber is Dean of Community Education at Mohegan 
■ " Community College in Norwich, Connecticut. 



DEMOND AND SUPPfV: Using Confracls to Reduce the 
Cost and Improve the Quality of Education 



by Paul R. Heath and Susan L. Peterson 
^ lohn Wood Community College Is the 
llnewest community college>ln Illinois 
and the onty.coUege in the nation that utilizes 
a contractual common market delivery system 
to provide: the majority of Its Instruction. This 
unique delivery enables the edpcatlonal buyer 
to "demand" a quality product In order to 
"supply" cost effective services to the residents 
'of the service region. 

Working almost exclusively through contrac- 
tual relationships Avith nearby private and pro- 
prietary schools and with local Industry, JWCC 
serves five counties In west central Illlnpls 
from Its administrative offices In Qulncy. 
Devdopment of the CoUege 

The story of John Wood Community Col- 
lege's unusual 'evolution Is rooted In the his- 
tory of postsecondary education In Qulncy and 
the surrounding tri-state area. When JWCC 
was organized In the fall of 1974, It came to a 
region already rich In educational resources. 
Across the Mlsslsslppf^Uver in Missouri were ■ 
itannlbal-LaGrange College, a.private two-year 
coUege located In Hannibal, aifd Culver- 
Stc^ktqn College, a private four-year liberal » 



arts college founded In Canton, Missouri In 
1853. Further north. In Iowa, was Southeast- 
ern Community College In Keokuk. Even 
though thes^ schools are out of ptafe, they are 
the most readily accessible educational facili- 
ties for outlying segments of the JWCC district. 

Qulncryltself boasted two long-established 
and highly respected postsecondary I'nstltu- . 
tlons: Qulncy CqUege, a private four-year 
., liberal arts coUe|e founded In I860; and Gem 
City CoUege, founded In 1870 and Incorporat- 
ing a School of Business, School of Horology, 
School of Fashion Merchandising, and School 
of Cosmetology. In addition. Instruction In 
technical fields was available at QulncyTech- 
nlcM Schools, which had grovtm steadily since 
Its inception In 1 963 , until becoming oite of 
the largest private technical schools of Its kind 
In Illinois. 

Given the variety and quality of postsecon- 
dary education in the area, duplication of pro- 
grams and services at a^ew Instltutlbn In a 
costly new physical plant was clearly 'wasteful 
and unnecessary. The approach taken, there- 
fore, was to |stabllsh a common market of 
schools so that? Students attending JWCC 



wotild have access to all the educational pro- 
grams available In the area. 
< Costracting f or InstracUoii 

The legal basis of the common market 
^tem Is the educational service contract. The 
contract enables JWCC to purchase both edu- 
cational services and student activity privileges 
from the contracting institutions at a set fee 
per credit hour. Educational services are de- 
fined as "formal instruction, counseling, ad- 
miinistration, as3istance in placement and use 
of physical plant, including libraries." Student 
activity privileges include all student activities 
available to the contracting institution's own 
students. 

Students are counseled, registered, and ma- 
triculated fcrough JWCC, paying the low cpm- 
munity college tuition rate ($12 per credit 
hour). ^ At the conclusion of each academic 
term, JWCC reimburees the contracting insti- 
tution for the credit hours generated by its 
students. <t 

Since the College receives revenues from 
state and federal sources, tuition, and a local 
community college tax levy, it is able to realize 
its goal of making high-quality education 
available to District residents at a low cost. 

The rate of payment for educational services 
is establisl^ed through negotiations on an 
institutidn by institution basis, and in general 
is based on the schoors instructional costs. A 
variable rate structure reflecting an economy 
of scale give^ JWCC a cost break when credit 
hours generated at the contracting institution 
reach a certain level. This "bulk rate'^* concept 
is beneficial to both parties. JWCC can expand 
the number of students' .served without in- 
creasing the coritractual reimbursement to a 
prohibitive level, ^tlhe same time, because 
the contracting institution is guaranteed the 
base rate up to a given student volume,, it can 
make more accurate budget projections. 

In 1979 the rate formula was further refined 
with^tly mfrpductioh of an inflation factor. 
The base rate for an institution is multiplied 
by the {)ercentage of change in the Higher 
Education Price Index from the previous fiscal 
year to determine the fee per credit' hour. This 
provides both a degree of standardization in 
rate structures and a means of determining an 



equitable rate. Further, it has the added bene- 
fit of putting negotiations in a more neutral 
framework. 

This year, two-year contracts were drawn up 
with several of the contracting institutions. 
Once sufficient historical data has been ac- 
cumulated, it may be possible to extend the 
contracts to cover longer periods. In the un- 
likety event that a- contract is not renewed, a 
provision in the document provides for an ex- 
tension of the contract for eighteen months 
beyond its expiration "date so that JWCC stu- 
dents can complete their studies. 
Inditatiy and the Educational 
Common Blarfcet 

Recently, /rWCC expanded the common 
market concept by developing an educational 
service contract with a local industry in re- 
sponse to a need for trained specialists. 

Harris Corporation, an international com- 
pany with a Broadcast Products DMsion in 
Quincy, indicated a need for brgadcast engin- 
eering technicialis. JWCC responded and de- 
veloped a degree program around Harris' ex- 
tensive human and physical resources. For 
several years, Harris Corporation had been 
conducting technical education programs for 
the benefit of domestic and international 
customers. This training experience is now be- 
ing utilized in the Broadcast Electronics Tech- 
nology Program. Harris Corporation has con- 
structed a classroom and laboratory at one of 
its industrial sites to house the progjram. 
JWCC obtained $35,000 in state funding for 
basic laboratory equipment and Harris Corpo- 
ration made avaUable over one million dollars 
worth of equipment. " 

The start-up costs for the College were ap- 
proximately one-third to one-half of the usual 
start-up costs for a? highly technical program 
such as this. Although few if any schools have 
the financial resources to stay current with * 
costly, highly specialized techynical equipment, 
students in the Broadcast Electronics Technol- 
ogy program re.ceive hands-on experience with 
state-of-the-art equipment available at the in- 
dustrial site. . y^:, - 

Students receive theif grades, credits and 
certificates or degrees from John Wood Com- 
munity College. General education courses and 
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electlves are taken through JWCC. 

The JWCC-Harrls venture is a prime ex- * 
ample of how first-rate training in a special- 
ized field can be provided by using the re- 
sources of industry in a cooperative common 
market arrangement. _ ' 

11m Studaiit in the Edocatlmal 
Common Market - t 

An'educatlonal common market is of tf Cr 
mendous benefit to the student. He can 
choose to take classes at the insUtutlon (or . 
sometimes- institutions) which best meets his 
educational needs, and at a very affordable 
price. The JWCC student may obtain an activ- 
ity card, take part in campus life, and everi 
participate in interscholastic athletics at the 
institution he attends. Furthermore, he may 
use the library resources of any of the con- 
tracting institutions. 

A student living in the John Wood Commun- 
ity College District has a number of options for 
taking classes besides attending one of the 
contracting institutions. JWCC offers its own 
I /programs 4n Practical Nursing and Agricul- 
ture, since these programs were not availabl^ 
elsewhere in the District, hi addition, the Col- 
legers administrative facility in Quincy Includes 
a large Open Learning Center featuring indivi- 
dualized, self-paced college courses in a num- 
ber of subject areas, most of which are media 
supported. The student can enroll in the OLC 
at aAy time and exits upon completion of the 
course objectives. One-to-one pupil/instructor 
contact is emphasized- 
Students in outlying areas may take courseqf 
at one of several Project Outreach Centers. 
Participation at one of the Centers was so ex- 
tensive that^ajpennanent satellite center was 
established in the summer of 1979, modelled 
after the Open Learning Center in Quincy. 

JWCC itself offers the full range of student 
services at its administrative offices including 
admissions, advising, counselling, testing, and 
placement. ■ \ ^ 

Mntnal Benefits TImraifh Cooperation 

In addition to the benefits to the student 
and the taxpiyer, John Wood has proved to be 

boon to the contracting institutions. The 
private, four-year liberal arts college in Quincy 



experienced an influx oif nearly 600 JWCC stu- 
dents during the 1 976-77 school year which, 
stabilized its declining enrollments. 

Studies fconducted since 1975 show con- 
sistently that over 70% of the students sur- 
veyed each year would have gone to school out- 
side the District or would not have gone to 
school at aU if tt were not for John Wood. 

The Future of Coinmunity-Baaed Education 

a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion accreditation team that visited 
JWCC recently, remarked that more and more 
postsecondaiy institutions would be following 
the John Wood model to some degree in the 
future. Duplication of personnel, facilities, and 
resources can n<k be Justified in a time of 
financial constraihts. and a new generation 
of astute consumer/taxpayers will demand re- 
sponsible planning and use of existing re- 
sources. 

' Looking at the John Wood operation, one 
sees many indicators of success. The enroll- 
ment at JWCC has increased from about 400 
students when the College opened to over 
3500 in its fourth year of operation. Students 
may choose from 65 curricula in ten different 
fields of instruction leading to degrees or cei^^ 
ficat^ in the occupational program or to de- 
grees in the baccalaureate-oriented program* 
The successftil completion rate for students in 
-all JWCC courses combined has been in the 
range of 84 to 92 percent each term. Further, 
this wide range of educational programs and 
services ip provided in a very cpsfc^fective 
way. Net Instructional Co^t figures for the 39 * 
community colleges in Illinois show JWCC well 
below the statewide average. 
. In the final analysis, the most interesting 
phenomenon of this cooperative approach to 
education is the way in which John Wood 
Community College has established a strong > 
identity of its own. 

Five years ago. the majority of peojple in the 
_area were wary of establishing a community 
college district. The fact that District 539 is 
the last to be formed in Illinois attests to the 
presence of local resistance. When the arrival 
of a community college seemed inevitable, it ^ 
was determined that the College should do , ^ 



little more than serve a "brokerage" function, 
with a small administrative staff funnelling - 
student^ In and out. Today, JWCC can truly 
be Called a comprehensive community college 
that provides occupational and baccalaureate 
transfer programs, remedial/developmental 
programs, a full complement of student ser- 
vices, an extensive array of self-paced pro- 
grams in the Open Learning Center, and a 
community service program. . 

John Woo(J Community College has proven 
that a public community college can provide 
quality education for its students via a con- 
tractual delivery system which avoids duplica- 
tion through the sharing ofphysical and 
human resources. The contractual arrange- 
ments have been so well accepted that the 
JWCC Bo£Lrd and staff are now exploring the 
possibility of extending the concept further 
into the community, with the intent oLutiliz- 
irig other potential learning sites. 
Adapting the C^jiractoal Model 
* For Tmir Iflurtttntlon ^ 

Although replication of the total JWCC con- 
tractual model is probably not feasible, there 
are many ways to apply the basic concept in 
other settings. , 



Traditional educational institutions should 
certainly analyze their service region to deter- 
mine if a cpntractual arrangement could in- 
crease services to the student, improve the 
^quality of their programs, or bring about cost 
savings. 

Further, there are' even more innovative 
(some might say revolutionary) ways to use a 
contractual concept. An institution trapped in 
the logjam created by stagnate faculties and 
union pacts could develop contracts for many 
educational services: library services, athletic 
programs, developmental education programs, 
placement services, etc. There are few, if any, 
limits to the type of services for which con- 
tracts caia be written. 

The future continues to look promising for 
the contractual common market system at 
John Wood. Four years of impressive growth, 
, documented cost effectiveness, and a history 
of student successes have shown that the con- 
tractual concept as operationalized by JWCC ' 
is a sound one Isl 

Dr. Heath is President of John Wood Com- 
munity College. Mrs. Peterson is Admlntstra- 
ttve Assistant 



Mission Revisiteil— flaCdC flpproacli 



by Edmund /. Gleazer, Jr ' 

Changes in the economic environment and 
in the numbers of people graduating from 
high schools and the increased discussion about 
lifelong education suggest to editorial writers and 
to legislators the need for "a hard look at com- 
munity colleges." That the missioTis should be 
reexamined. 

An editorial in a Sacremepto paper staffed the 
case for public interest very effectively: 

"Change in funding and decline in enroll-, 
merit. . . touch on mdre fundamental 
issues: What is the mission of the cbm- 
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munity college? To what extent should 
theV offer whatever the cprnfnunity, or the 
students want? To what pptential students? 
And to what extent should studentk be 
required to pay for the. services provided? 
in its ideal form, the corrimunity college 
was going to make available nearly every- 
thing at little or no cost/ providing a first 
chance to some and a perpetual second 
chance to all . . . Plainly in the age of 
Jarvis-Cann [PropositionjlB property tax 
cut in California] andits growing budget 



restrictions, that ideal is rapidly falling out 
of reach. -The task now is hot only to find 
means of supporting the community col- 
leges that will keep them economically 
and educationally sound,. but also to de- 
velop a social policy that will,, at the very 
' least, keep that noble ideal from perishing." 

A confrontation has brought this Issue of in- 
stitutional mission into sharp focus. The move- 
ment toward lifelong education has collided with 
concerns about taxation and inflation and ques- 
tions about public services. Increasingly, we hear 
discussions about the need for priorities. We can't 
do everything^^so what is most essential? Some 
say the effect is to move us back toward the 
"basics." Others say it is time to think about re- 
allocation of our public resources in terms of rapid 
and substantial change in our needs and interests. 

There is a communication problem with regard 
to this matter of mission. Community colleges by, 
and large are not well underst6od by the legisla- 
tors. Legislators are more familiar with the four- 
year colleges. 

The need for further understanding is not limited 
to legislators. There is evidence from around the 
country that many local citizens .just don't know 
what the community ^ollegeis and what it's 
about. Its very versatility has probably con- 
founded the picture. 

Thie awareness of comnriunity college presidents 
of the need to improve communication with state" 
legislatures is registered in a recent survey by the 
National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems. NCHEMS sought to determine priorities 
as perceived by college and university presidents, 
Cornmunication was seen as the top priority by 
communrty college administrators. "Communi- 
cating our strengths' to the general public/' "Com- 
municating our strengths to potential students 
and their parents/' and "Communicating our 
strengths to state budget officials." 

S. I. Hayakawa, semanticist as well as a U.S. 
Senator, says the symbol is not the thing symboJ- 
ized; the word is not the thing; the map is not 
the territafy it stands for. Hayakawaprobably 
wouldnysay that a top need is to find better ways 
of confimunicaiing our strengths to state legisla- 
tors oi[ finance officers or students and their 
parents. He would say what we need to do is to 
bring into closer relationship the verbal world, the 
map, and the world that people know through 
their own experience, the territory. The word 
"college/^ is a map, but it may bear little resem- 



blance to the territory. 
^ Experience in the "territory" of community col- 
Jeges gives one the impression of significant in- 
dividual and social benefits. The map,^ the .word, 
needs somehow to represent that reality. Strategies 
can be developed to bring that about. They must 
be developed if the map is to be used by the 
traveler, in this case by legislators enacting policy 
and taxpayer^ providing support, and students de; 
ciding. whether to enroll. 
^ Corrmunity colleges need to make their case. 
^.Perhaps one i;eason there are some difficulties in ^ 
fostering understanding of community colleges is 
that the message to be transmitted is complex and 
changing and somewhat short of consensus in 
terms of priorities. By and large people are posi- 
tive about the institutions. They do so muclifbr ' 
so many. Now the question is, should the state^^ 
ratify these kinds of moves? These are cost^ » 
associated and cost of government is being 
brought under control. What form of adaptation, 
what form of grovvth will be supporte;! or not sup- 
ported? Until a short time ago colleges would take 
people who wanted to come. States are now de- 
manding to khow who the people are and whether 
all of them should be served. Or how they should 
be served. >. ' , . 

What it all boiJ^ down to is this: What is the case 
for community colleges? What do we want to be? 
. Governing capabilities of local boards are also 
under question. One of the primary issues facing 
the community college fields according to an 
'AACJC survey of presidents, is that of the flow of 
decision making power from local levels to the 
state level. 

It has been ^^ggested repeatedly that the 
strength of community colleges has been in the 
H 'local boards who know the local circumstances 
and can relate effectively to the particular needs 
of their comniunities. "But," says a niember of a 
state board, "at both state and local levels, now, 
there appears to be an erosion in credibility of 
board members and instead of the board members, 
people presumably without vested interests 
serving as credible buffers, the institutions are 
right up against the legislature." 

As funding from the state levels increases, 
the interests of state bodies in the management 
and accountability capabilities of local institu- 
tions are bound to grow. There are clues to . j 
appropriate action. 

If there is an erosion of credibility of board 
members, that process Vieeds toJ^e reversed. Board 
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members must be req^ed to demonstrate their 
capacity to be accountable for both their fiscal . 
'and educational stewardship. The board must re- 
quire superior management. And local and state 
officials must work together to identify the levels 
•at which decisions must be made if equity is to be 
assured at the same time that the institution 
rnaintains the capacity to take initiatives, to be ' 
quickly respoMive to needs, and to demonstrate 
accountability. 

The commurji^colle^ as an institution has a 
stake in this issue far beyond the matter of its 
governance. It rpsts uppti the assumption that 
a people at the lo^ lev^l can become proficient in 
dealing with many^he problems that affect theic 
lives and, indeed, one of the purposes of the com- 
munity college is to serve as a resource to people 
in developing those proficiencies. 

again, what is the case for community 
cqI leges? Vyhat do we want them to be? 
Obviously, if you hold to the view that comrh'uni- 
ties are different, there'll be^no sipgle answer. But 
here is an illustration of a mission statement that 
might well fit many circumstances. Adopted just a 
. few nrtohths ago, the opening paragraph reads: 
';The mission of the community College.- 
District is to identify tKe educational and ' 
cultural needs of the adults in its com- 
nriunity and, to the extent possible and 
appropriate, meet those needs by providing 
and fpstering cultural activities in occupa- 
tions, college transfer and generafeduca- 



tior(jyie District seeks also to assist stu- 
dents by providing effective personal 
counseling and career guidance programs, 
activities to promote social growth, and 
specialized services to facilitate at- 
tendance and achievement." 
The key element in that statement is— "to 
identify the educational and cultural needs of the 
adults in its community." ' 
^ It should be pointed out, however, that the* 
increased numbers of adults participating ^n learn- 
ing experiences are those who have tal<en part in 
education earlier in their lives. The great numbers 
of 1:hose participating overshadow a critical de- 
ficiency in our society.. 

The numbers of those not participating in learn- 
ing experiences also grow and the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots widens ' VV^ know who 
these people are. They are of lower income levels, 
they are of older years, they are of limited educa- 
' tioh, many of them are non-whites. Therefore, the 
central element in the mission of community col- i 
leges must be a deliberate aim to narrow that gap 
between the number of adult learners and those 
who are not. Community colleges must be aware 
and responsive to the people of limited options, 
those who are place bound, time bound, money 
bound, and constrained by other forces in our 
society. Community colleges must stake out their 
claim to this responsiblity; ' 

They must be more than responsive. They 
must lead 01 



Exlending ConUnuing Education 



byJoanE.Delaloye^ 

While It Is more commonly accepted today 
than In the past that education adds 
stimulation and zest to the lives of older 
people It Is less frequently recognized that 
education also can have an Important impact 
on older adults who are homebound. 

In creating a unique educational program 
designed to reach shut-Ins, the Division of 



to the Elderly Homebound 



Continuing Education at New York Com- 
munity College, recognized that greater and 
greater numbers of older adults, neither 
sufficiently III nor Incapacitated to require 
Institutionalization, are becoming home- 
bound. Homebound, as defined In our project; 
refers to older adults who are Incapable of 
leaving their homes unaccompanied. Many 
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individuals are homebound for such reasons 
as poor health, fear of crime or lack of 
adequate transportation. The loneliness and 
isolation :this can bring to their lives is 
immeasurable and often devastating. The 
prospect of altering this situation, in no 
matter how small a'way, became one of the 
challenges of the elderly homebound project at 
New York City Community, College. If we could 
stimulate, the world of the homebound elder, 
reverse the stagnation that lack of anything 
new can bring, we might enhance the lives of 
these elders and perhaps even delay or prevent 
their institutionalization. 

To test this theory, a pilot project was 
conducted in 1975-76 in cooperation with 
United Neighborhood Houses (U.N.H.), a 
coalition of thirty-six settlement houses in^ 
New York City.' We taught two courses to 
UNHs "Senior Companions", older adults 
employed as friendly visitors to the elderly 
homebound. The Senior Companions in 
groups of 15-20 took nine week courses in 
Sociology and Gardeni^/g which they shared 
with their homebound clients during their 
next visit. Each classroom session led by a 
qualified teacher was followed by the Senior 
Companions visits to their homebound 
student-clients sometime before the next 
week's class. In that way, a pattern of teaching 
and sharing knowledge was established. Back 
in the classroom Senior Companions talked to 
the teacher and each other about their visits 
and the problems and discussions with the 
homebound they had experienced. About sixty 
percent of the students, including homebound 
and visitor, completed the courses and re- 
ceived certificates from New York Community 
College. ^ > * 
Armed with the success of these two courses 
New York City Community College sought 
funding to enlarge the program throughout 
New York State, Funding was received in 
1978-79 from the Administration on Aging ), 
under Title III of the Older Americans Act and 
from the New York State Education Depart- 
ment under Title I of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. In September 1978, the project "Ex- 
tending Continuing Education to the Elderly 



Homebound" was launched in New York State. 

An important facet of this program has b^en 
the establishment of a consortium of colleges 
and universities engaged in a collaborative 
effort with social agencies to teach homebound 
elders. Since 1978, five institutions have ^ 
participated including the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Broome Community 
College, the State University of New York at 
Albany, State University College at Brockpprt 
and the State University of NeW York Agri- 
cultural and Technical College at Farmingdale.. 
Centrally administered at New York City 
Community College, each participating 
institution appointed a coordinator to handle 
the program's local administration. Joirit 
meetings have been held, as well as teacher 
training seminars and evaluation meetings to 
share experiences in implementing the project 
througout the State. 

To cut down on wasteful duplication of 
services and wisely use existing resources the 
Division of Continuing Education carried out 
this program in cooperation with social agen- 
cies located throughout New York State. Many 
of the social agencies who work with 
homebound populations through Meals on 
Wheels programs, friendly visiting services, 
homemaker and home health aid programs 
were invited to participate in the program^. By 
linking with the^e programs and combining 
resources the. Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation at New York City Community College 
created innovative educational programs for 
elders. ::Tli[i3 approach ialso enabled us to 
develop) re][]Ei]tlphsj^ips with community leaders, 
such as diredlbfs Qi&senior citizens centers, 
nutrition pr6grams,'^church groups and others 
which could be expanded upon to provide 
future joint prograrris for the elderly. 

Prior to the start, of this program. New 
York City Community College developed 
extensive educational programs for the elderly 
through its Institute of Study for Older Adults 
(I.S.O.A.) Tbe I.S.O.A., which began in New 
York City in 1971, gives non-credit liberal arts 
courses to 6,000 senior citizens yearly in over 
200 senior citizen centers, libraries, YWHA/ 
YWCA's, union retirement halls and other 



settings where older adults congregate. Older 
adults select their own courses In diverse 
areas inoluding Psychology; English as a 
Second Language, Health, Biology and 
Economics. ^ 

Many teachers in the elderly homebound 
project were drawn from the I.S.O.A. faculty. 
In addition, some of the centers and other 
organizations we had worked with in the 
I.S.O.A. program showed interest in the elderly 
homebound project. In many cases our previ- 
ous relationships with these agencies were 
expanded and heightened with the intro- 
duction of the homebound project. New 
agencies and groups, with whom we had no 
prior involvement, were also sought and 
collaborative relationships developed. 

The elderly homebound program works ^n 
the following way: a grbjMip of 10-20 older 
adults (Learning Compaiijions) meet weekly for 
ten two-hour classes at a local^community site 
to study a subject they have chosen. These 
older adults are member:s of a senior citizen 
center or employed by a social agency serving 
homebound eldersr Prior to the next week's 
class each Learning Companion visits at 
least one elderly homebound student to trans- 
mit v(rhat they have learned in the classroom. 
Printed materials are often distributed and 

shared with homebound. \ 

Since 1978, 40 coursQ;& have bepn offered to 
336 Learning Companions and 428 home- 
bound elderly throughout New York State. ^ 

ufses have been given ii^areas such as 
Rwchology, Critical Analysis of Television, the 
rddle East, Drama and Sociology. Television 
S used extensively as an education tool. 
Television is both familiar and Sd^cessible to 
many shut-ins and its use in thl^' project has 
enabled students to develop critical viewing 
skiUs. 

, By attaining the cooperation of local tele- 
vision stations and network^ New York City 
Commtinity College received advance television 
schedules that were used to develop course 
curricula. For example, "All in the Family" was 
assigned to Sociology students for a discus- 
sion of stereotypes and "60 Minutes" was 
frequently used in Current Events courses. 




Once received, television materials were 
distributed to teachers to develop curriculum 
and draw up wf^tten T.V. assignments for 
Leahiing Companions and homebound. In 
cleiss. Learning Companions receive T.V. 
assignments which they share with their 
homebound partners. After viewing shows 
they discuss them and return to class to 
discuss tjie content of their homebound visits 
with the teacher and other Learning Com- 
panions. This process enables Learning 
Companions to learn teaching techniques 
from each other and their teachers which can 
be used when they encounter responses like 
fatigue, illness or lack of interest on the plart 
of shut-ins. During the ten week courses 
teachers must accompany several Learning 
Companions when they visit shut-ins. 

Because of the varying educational needs of 
homebound students we experimented with 
several teaching models. These included more 
frequent teacher visits to the homebound, 
direct teaching of homebound students, and 
teaching courses to roombound elders in 
nursing homes. In the first instance, the 
teacher of a Psychology course at the Bronx 
YM/YWHA visited all of the* twelve homebound 
students in her class. It had been the third 
class taught bythis instructor in the home- 
bound program and she had come to realize 
the value and importance of the home visits 
for shut-ins. Her visits had several effectis: the 
homebound were delighted to have a personal 
Visit from their teacher, they had a greater 
sense of participalieQ in an educational ex- 
perience and the tes^her was more aware of 
the educational neecM of her,shut-in students. 
She tailored 6iture class sessions accordingly. 
Being isolate^' at home, it is easy for the 
course to become dissipated from homebound 
learners: The teacher also served as a role 
model for the twelve Learning Companions, 
who accompfanied her on visits, on how to 
teach the homebound. 

One of the Learning CoiVipanions in this 
class, cominenting on the meanihg of her 
visits to the homebound student, wrote the 
following at the conclusion of the course: "The 
woman (hori^ebound student) I worked with 
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was extremely stimulated, as she had a weekly 
goal and looked forward to our weekly ses- 
sions, spending at least two hour* discussing 
the work of the week." 

A course on Current Events In the N|lddle 
East was given directly to the hoihebound at 
the Brighton Beach Library In Brooklyn. Thils 
course enroUed 17 homebouud students, (al- 
though due to Illness and other problems only 
7 completed It). The course Is an excellent 
example of what'cari happen when several 
agencies combine their resources and coop- 
erate with one another for the benefit of 
homebound elders. The homebound students 
were recruited by the Jewish Association for 
Services for Aged (J.A.S.A.) from homebound 
elders for whom they provide a myriad of 
services. Project HEART, a local transportation 
unit, agreed to pick up students at their 
homes, bring them to the library for class and 
take them home. The library provided space 
for the course on the morning it was closed to 
the public. * 

In nursing home settings more mobile 
residents took courses that they shared v^jith 
"roombound" or "floorbound" elders who had 
little mpl^lty within the residence. In a 
Psychology course given at Hebrew Home for . 
the Aged in Rlverdale nine students parti- 
cipated including four roombound. About 
twlce^as many students initially showed in- 
terest in this course but the commitment it 
requires and the ill health of many of the 
residents prevented some of them from 
completing the course. 
• Through this course we saw some of the 
difficulties that can arise when offering the 
program in a nursing home setfing. Many 
residents were hesitant to knock on the door 
of someone they did not know in the nursing 
home and initiate a conversation. Illness and 
doctor appointments also interferred. Too. this 
group preferred a lecture course to one in - 
which they were asked to visit and transmit 
informati^ji^o a roombound resident and 
then discuss their encounters in class. . 

Our experiences in this program led us to 
initiate a "buddy system" for the course cur- 
rently being conducted at the Hebrew Home 



in "Parallels in Jewish and Black History. 
Students in class are paired with each other 
befoi:e the course begins. If one student 
cannot attend class one week his "buddy" 
discusses what transpired in class that week 
with him. Students are ^so encouraged to 
meet every week to talk about what occurried 
in class even if both have attended a Session. 

From its inception the program faced 
many challenges and obstacles. Would 
Learning Companions be willing to spend 
their personal time visiting the homebound? 
Would travel and safety factors hamper their 
visits? What would be the reaction of home- 
bound^'students to an educational program? 
Would social agency staff be able to expend the 
time needed to recruit students and match 
them? 

Many Learning Companions have gotten 
tremendous satisfaction from the courses they 
have taken and gained confidence and a sense 
» of helping others through the sharing process 
with shut-ins. In some cases, they have 
continued visiting shut-ing when the course 
was completed. Other Learning Companions ' 
were less successful and experienced difficulty 
in communicating with the homebound. ^ 
This was evident in the Psychology course 
given at the Woodhaven Senior Citizen Center. 
Although all Learning Companions were 
matched with homebound many did not know 
how to transmit what they were learning and 
were reluctant to try even with a shut-in they , 
knew. Although encouraged to visit their 
^shut-in partners many were hesitant to do so. 
It is enormously difficult to contend' with 
many of the social problems y/e face in society 
today. Individuals are fearful of travelling and 
visiting a stranger even in their own com- 
munities. Travel and safety issues remain 
particularly difficult in New York City. Learn- 
ing Companions visit shut-ins within walking 
distance or a short bus ride from their homes. 
In 1 979-80, the project allows a small stipend 
for Learning Companions to cover such travel 
expenses. Learning Companions occasionally 
visit shiit-ins in pairs but in some areas this 
provides little protection and fear of crime or 
unfamiliar territory remains a problem. 



In spite of the many difficulties that 
emerged in organizing this educational project 
we have begun to reach our project goals. The 
project has involved 336 homebound elders ^ 
and 428 Learning Companions in a higher 
educational experience often for the first time. 
We had originally hoped. to recruit 1800 home-» 
bound elders and 1500 Learning Companions 
. under funding from both grants. Having met 
such success in our 1975 pilot project with o 
United Neighborhood Houses we were unpne- 
^ pared for the challenges we would meet in 

implementing the project throughout New ^ 
«^rk State. Unlike United Neighborhood ' 
Houses most agencies did not have intac^ 
programs for the homebound that could incor- 
porate our project. Considerable social agency 
staff time was needed to set the program in 
motion. 

The project demonstrated that community 
colleges can develop- significant relationships 
with social agencies and oth^r educational in- 
stitutions and combine imagmatively the * 
separate resources available to each for th^ 
beneifit of the homebound elderly. 

We also learned that there is a great need for 
an educational program that stimulates the 



min^ and spirit of homebound elders. Many 
shut- ins receive important services that meet 
their physical nee^ds but ache with the pain of 
isolation and lack of social contact. We have 
seen elders shift from absorption in their 
problems and physical ailments to being able^ 
to engage in stimulating discussion and 
improved communication with their Learning 
Companions. Learning Companions have 
gained in self-confidence and knowledge and 
have participated in a project designed to 
make the community more aware of the needs 
of its elderly population. A Learning Com- 
panion in a Current Events course that has 
just begun at the Church of the Master in 
Harlem remarked, "Most of us live alone and 
need something like this (course) to express 
our views and exchange id^as. People need 
this So they can conijnunicate with others. I 
arh glad we are having the course." This 
project has addressed these needs Bl - . 

Ms. Delaloye is Prograni Coordinator of the 
Elderly Homebound Program at New York 
City Community College and was a 1978 
^recipient of a C.S. Mott fellowship from the 
AACJC Center for Community Education. 



Silver Threads Among the Gold: A Community Song 

^ by Margaret Gratton 

POT those old enough to recognize the title, "Silver Threads • 
Among the Gold" Is a sentimental song of enduring love In 
the autumn of life. However, In the small community of Sandy, 
Oregon, "Silver Threads Among the Gold" Is the little commxiDlty 
school actlvify that grew, bringing love and joy to literally hun- 
dreds of community members and national recognition to Sandy 
community educator, Judy Sheppard, founder of the program. 

Three years ago Judy Included a very brief invitation in her 
quarterly communlfy scho9l^ 

after school, visits to SlTTJude's, sl local nursing home for elderly 
and developmentally disabled adults. The first visit Involved less 



than 10 children and Judy, their community school leader. How- 
ever, the stage was set for a beautiful community drama of caring 
compassion, and humemlstlc growth. 

Now. nearly one hundred chUdren per week are In St. Jude's as 
weD as Orchard Crest, another Sandy nursing home. The Charles 
Stuart Mott Foundation provides program funding for activities 
and dlsemmlnatlon of InformaUon. In cooperation with the Sandv 
Elementary School District ahd Mt. Hood Community CoUege In 
neartjy Gresham. Two local television stations have produced spe- 
cial features on "Silver Threads" and newspaper coverage Is n^W 
continuous. Last faU the program was presented as one of eight 
tanovatlve community education projects featured In the "mScI 
Series" at the National Community Education Association Conven- 
tion In Boston. 

But the real phenomenon Is not the enchantment of the media 
or the barrage of requests for more Informatlbn or Invitations to 
ecture and conduct workshops. The. substance of the program is 
n Ihe merging of young and old, the sensitizing o/ the community 
to a hidden population, and the energizing of institutionalized 
persons. It provides a humanizing experience for children who 
learn to weave love through the realities of aging, infirmity, and 
the final passage of death. 

Orientation sessions for children prior to initial visits.to the 
nursing homes are very important. In the early stages of orienta- 
tion, coordinator Judy Sheppard begins with Basic InformAlon 
about a nursing home environment to prepare the child for?^- 
usual odors and sounds. It is explained to the children that'older 
people believe youngsters to be very special and wlU v^ant to hug 
them or shake hands, sorrietimes unexpectedly. Every effort is " 
mkde to help the child develop a sense of decorum and sensitivity 
so their visits wlU be as pleasant as possible. Recently, other ; 
health agencies have become involved in training and "SUver 
Threaders" WlU learn about heart attacks, diabetes, epilepsy arid 
convulsions: the nature of strokes will be discussed in terms of . 
paralysis, speech Impalnnent. or poor muscle coordination The 
underlying principle of the orlentaUon is that mockery, ignor^ce 
and fear diminish wlth_ understanding. Then the door,ls open for ' 
love. Atm. Jude's. the very elderly are named "swans" and the 
developmentally disabled are "butterflies". * 

The ••Silver Threads Among the Gold" concept 1^ simple— bring 
the children and residents together as often as possible. This re- 
quires intensive plaimliig ^ind preparation time. A variety of crafts 
ai?d activities mUst be arranged, refreshments' planned and. or ' 
course, time allotted for spontaneous visiting and exchange. Care 
must be taken to avoid over-stlmtUatlng either the children or'the ^ 
patients. ■ / 

When trusting relationships were formetf Jiri the Sandy program. 
Judy requested permission to take mobile patients on field trips ' ' 
with the children. Thij^as a major challenge, for some residents ' 



had not been anywhere for a very long time. "SllVer Threaders" and 
friends now have attended the Oregon symphony, visited the zoo/ 
and toured Portland International airport; they have been out for, 
pizza and banana splits; they have ridden- elevators and escalators, 
enjoyed Christmas decorations at a local shopping mall, and' 
attended Sandy High School drama productions. FreqUentty the 
residents come to Sandy Grade Schoof to have lunch with students. 

As the grade school children have grown in awareness and skill, 
Judy has sought new dimensions of training and experience for 
them. This yesu- they Wgan CARE (Classrooms Adopting Residen- 
tlal Elders). After cbhsultlng wltb Instructors, Judy assisted 
several classes In selecting and "adopting" a specific nursing home 
patient, considering such things as communication level, re- * 
si)onsiveness to certain age group, and abilityto relate. Classes are 
encouraged to have monthly contact with their special person, 
sending cards; letters, crafts, and also visiting. One g^oup is work- 
ing orfa quUlt and another has completed a "famUy'^^jfapbook 
flUed with notes and pictures of each childT, -which wifll; 8e ^ires- 
^en|ed to the adopted resident t 

Children psurticipatlng in "Silver Threads" have ranged from 
eight - to twefyjsi years in age, but last year Judy'helped Sandy 
pre-schck)l childfen get Involved^; Twice a week, the pre-school 
toddlers and mothers me^'for an hour and a half at the nursing 
home. While mothers and little ones sirig, tell stories, do craft, play 
blocks and make puz:des, resld^ts are free to watch or join in. ^ 
The basic exchange is, again, ver simple. Pre-schooleiulove to be ^ 
held and certain residents realty love to hold the babl^. 

ParUcipation in "Silver Threads" has brought a new wisdom and 
de|)th of maturity to chUdt^ii learning to extend themselves beyond 
v^f^iftliiar and safe boimdarle^ 6f family and classmate friendships. 
B^t-this is onty one of m^ny l:^nefits of the program as It spreads 
f^ Sandy to siuroundlrig conutounities and cross the state of 
'Oregon. ^ v 

^^^^^^^ brought to the residents Is a positive therapy result- 

ing W rewards. Zest fqr living, improved personal fey- 

v^eriie (dressing up for- "SUver Thr^ds" events), new energy and ■ r 
. alertness from conversation and Increased phyisical activity, and 
the broadening effect of field trip Qti^ aU have been noted. 

Involvement has touched commtifllty churches, service organiza- 
tions, the city, school programming, and numerous ^ictvate fami- 
lies. Local church groups have provided art-Work and tnade bulle- 
tin boards for the nursing home/ A women's group donated indi- 
vidual Christmas presents for jcveiy resident. When it was learned 
that one elderly woman often dreamed of picking huckleberries in 
the mountain woods, 4-H children baked hucklebeny pies and 
broiight them to the home. Local Girl Scouts voltmt^ered to assist 
in bringing nursing home residents to the! Sandy Communis 
Center to Join in Senior Citizen activities f6r additional social ex- 
change. The Clackamas Counfy Association for Retarded Citizens 



has been helpful In or^n|2lng summer aictivltleS arid^^^^^^^ planning a 
workshop on children working with nieritalty retaurde^ adults. 

Theories on community education cannot adequately convey the 
emotional and human impact of this kind of prpigraifi^. Within such 
- terms as inter-agency cooperation^ community i^ources; model 
programs, needs assessment and others there is inherent a dimen- 
sion for compassion, caring, and love, But these qu can be 
jMtl^ressed 6nly through the moving himian %orto;ttiarcom forth 
from the application of community education jirtiic^^ 

When the community of Sandy gathered recently W a Town Hall 
meeting, "Silver Threads Among the Gold" cited 
sejyice surpassing the e3q)ectatlbns of planning c^ 
the children say It best. '*| lised to dlr^t^my attOTtlori-^o one^ 
son,'' observed one "SUver Threads partlclpant/"Now I walk > : : 
around and spread my love aUow^^ 7 ■ : ; • 

Ms^ Gratton Is Director i^bmmun 

Mount Mood Community College. Gresham, Oregon. . ' ' . ■ ■ 
For further Information about "SUver Threads the Gold," 

contact: Judy Sheppard: P.O. Box 502: Sandy, Oregon 97055, 
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Opening C^mments-^i^etli 

Convention of tbe American 

tion of Codununity ft Jnqior CoDetfes: 
Blarch81^it980. 

by Edmund jIqI^^ | ^ 

ere wc^6^ 3000 people^ from 
aU pail^af^ America, froih' In- 
dia, the Unltedil^ngdom, Taiwan, etc, 
have come to^tt*^ most plioto|^ic 

city to cpHfS^mptit our common educa- 
tional l5i|^rd|^ safe to say that np 

■ ^^^^^^ of embarkation our 
at this 1980 meetln^wlll 
d3eal!^^^^uch with the Internal opera- 
l^llgi^^^ ihstitutlons, wjith the tuning of 
♦ l^ui^ m^c}$^lsm, as with the effect of pdwcjr- 
1^ environment on what 

we think we wiotlo do and ought to do. 



There are no geographical shelters, no ex- 
ceptions, ho sanctuaries for any instlt^- • , 
tio^Sf, public or private. In deling wfth tJ^ 
en^^^lng realities in oiir environment: 1ve 
afire lii. common cause. Those forces ,that 
P^?!^^ to shape us. Interestingly enough, 

facts of God, to use the quaint ; 'v' 
"phrais& of the legal world, but result from 
the behavior of decilslon-making people. The 
rav^ges^ of Inflation are not the result of 
some great natural catastrophe but a func- 
tion of htunan behavlbr. What we call the 
energy crisis results*noi from a drying up of 
the wells or the exhaustlnglof the mines^ . 
but choices people have made when con- , 
fronted with a range rbf Alternatives, 

If indeed It Is human behavior which Is at ,. • 
the root of miany of the serious probletns we ' 
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^confrbntv what^^to are the implications for 
those of us (Bpgaged In the field of learning? 

^'Is It not thejprospect of ch^glng human ^ ^ 
behavior that ^supports us In our steward- ' 
ship? The -results to 

> ^ncoikage biu^ coptltt^ pres^ 
ence attiasiB to more^^^m success/ 

/ W^^^ liaye prepared pe^ lower- .[ 

^:\^Msion^ to do v^eU in their studies at 
the UnlvVrslty of California. The community 
colleges have b^pme.the major supply 
source for registered nurses. We ate in part- 
nership Vithhusjfe and industry to devel- 
op skmed pei^oiinfel in trades, i:rafts> man- 
agement of service enterprises;. By many 
measures the learning experiences in com- 
munity colleges have led to the achleveme^t 
of personal . and vocational pl?jectlve5;,: 

VWhat then is the problem? -We see increas- 
ing ihdlcatibns that highly significaiit i 
aspects of individual arid collective beliavlbr 
have thus farheen jg^ted only secondary 
attention by our community OTlented Insti- 
tutlons. N9W whajtlmight be called the^qual- 
ify of life debate'; Insists that we ca^efu^y 
examine piir ihisdtu^ values and priori- 
ties. A recent obserVer of developirtents in - 
Sweden puts it this way: ' - 

"Things have',lrideed :b€come less* simple. 
After the unparatteled g^^ 
oftlje 1950's and. l960's; the^^ . 
beeri marked by a gatherlnig constidusness ^ 
of problems so complex: that they d^^ 
scarcely have been foreseen in 1 ^45^ A for- 
midable list of cfisdontents bieare i^Hi^toe^ to 
the conclusion that prosperity ain(3 security, 
the cornerstones of Swedish post-war policy, 
have not brought universal happiness./ 
There is instead widespread abuse of alcohol 
iuid dnags; undCT^^ stress, absen- 

teeism, and.dissatisfaction in Jhe wbrk-llfe: f 
bureaucratic snarls, high taxes that discour- 
age incyentive, accoihpanied by more and 
more tax evasion and recourse to the grey 
market. The level of trust in politlciails has, 
declinecji; and the average individual clearly 
feels increasingly powerless to control or 
even to compr ehehd the conditions of life. " 



In the words of the official Swedishxontrl- 
bution to the' UN World Population Confer* 
ence: "Although fundamental to most east-' 
em philosophies and to theVay of life of 
I*e-literate peoples, the •qualitjr of life' con- 
cept has been dismissed by many in the'ln^ 
dustriali^ed world 2^ yague and cjeyoid of 
operational content. Yet recentiexperlenc^C 
growing dissatisfaction '\v4fh the:conditions 
of contemporary life indicates that to ignore 
this aspect is to imperil each qf our separate 
.efforts towards meeting humto needs. ^ r-' 

I have referred to these comments about 
Sweden because just as jn the U.S. the v 
\ylnds of social change often bkiw toward 
the east from the w€sf— hula npops/ Propo- 
sifion 13^ etc.— :§o do developments^lri Scan- 
dinavian countries tend t^Di ajppear i^ time in 
the other wesfern countries; iAnd I bring 
these thougJite^4^^lheop of this con-' 
venUon hecau^^^ believe that the commu-v - 
riity college can andi musLplay a key , role lii 
stimulating cultural'and political acn^ ' 
among the cit|zens. the elevation of ideal- 
ism, and expression of democratic values. A 
contl-oUing purpose of community colleges 
' wlU be the practical one of "training for the 
vocation of citizenship." . ' 

I would be hondred tp t^e credit for that 
idea but I must reveal my sources. In 1915. 
Alexis Frederick Umge. one of the key men 
in the growth of the University of California 
and in the development of jimior, college 

\ theory, urged ths^ieaqh junior college Have a 
dep^ment of .civic education. Such a de- 
partment, as he' envisioned it, would "oc- 
cupy a central position in the institution," it 

^ would be '^cardinal" not merely coordinate 
with other departments, "pitizenship," he 
said, "is an inclusive vocation,' itself being 
an essential phase of the one mafister^voca- 
tion for all of us, that of becoming, individ- 
ually and in groups, progressively and dy- 
namically human." ' - 

Lange spoke in termis that appear to be 
timeless. In his 1915 paper he said, "To a 
California school man who has seen a dozen 

Junior colleges spring up within the last 5 
years, it seems no longer. Utopian to plan 



work for a time when each citjr and 
^ach county of the state wotild have at least ' 
, one Junior college," For those of us who have 
an Interest In pursuing matters of commu- 
nity college mission, he also Introduces 
language uprto-date as the present al- . 
though spoken 65 years ago — ^•'Such a con- 
summation {referring to a Junior college In 
each county) depends largely, apart from 
ways and means, ori how clearly the Junior 
college becomes cgnscioiis of its mission, 
on hoiv fully it finds itself and its place in 
a state school system In the making." 

Central In that mission, he asserted, 
would be the provision of learning experi- 
ences "for securing the same intelligence as 
to civic situations and problems, the same 
skills in dealing with them, the same devo- , 
tion, the same pride and loyalty, that are 
required for the really successful practice of' 
any vocation." 

He called for more than Just academic 
study, he urged action. "Their studies and 
other activities must be expected to have 
greatly quickened their communal sympa- 
thies ^d deepened their sense o^lndissol- 
iiabl^ipneness with their fellows . . . they are 
possessed of the will to participate vlgorous- 
.ty. militantly, if need be, in advancing com- 
tiiunity welfare." 



Lange spoke of the need for these Institu- 
tions to train" public servants for "the com- 
plex activities of a municipality," to '*^^rhish 
experts in communal affairs . . . ," ''tfeJinak^^^ 
the Junior college as widely and direcUy use- 
ful to the community as possible."— "To 
make surveys with a view to finding out 
what needs exist and how they are to be 
met, to develop social centers" and "settle- 
ment work." He further suggested that 
much of the work that is now done under 
the name ••university extension" could be 
done and done better by the juhiorxollege 
under the auspices of the "depsirtment of 
civic education." 

Many of our activities border on "civic ' 
education." The^Gl^l Service College here In 
Sari Francisco would be of interest to Lange. 
Community Torums, the Michigan commun- 



ity college Sjcryices in developing trustees 
and directors for compiunify organizations, 
the study circles developing in New York 
State for consideration of community Is- 
sues, all bear upon that theme. However, as 
I see It "civic education" has not been cen- 
tral to our work. Nov/JX is painfully evident 
that perhaps never has there been greater 
, need for Informed, highly motivated, and 
enlightened citizens to deal with complex 
social problems arid issues. Commilhity col- 
leges now serve more than half of all stu- 
dents beginning their cpllege work. They are 
a miajor resource for adult learners. Those , 
adult learners are by-and-large taxpay^i^,;. 
Citizens, and voters. If civic education- were 
central in our purposes, I wonder whait the 
results of the vote would be on Proposition 9 
In this state on the third of June. Proposi- 
tion 9 Is a critical policy question not only ^ 
for this State, but ifkely for others as well. In 
effect it cuts;In half state income-taxes and 
follows on Proposition 13 whlcK- sharply 
reduced property tax reventi^sV Without 
question, the possible result need to be 
carefully considered as part of the "quality of 
life" discussions. , ^ 

Let me c^se by reminding you of how suc- 
cessfully community colleges have adapted 
to changing circumstances. Now, in this pe- 
;;ifpd of social change, I can think of no more 
gfe^ally useful task for commuinity colleges 
thian "training foy the vocation of citlzen- 
.ship." "To develop the same skills, intelll- 
''" gence, devotion, pride, and loyalty, as for 
the successful practice of any yoeation, to 
nurture communal sympathies and their 
sense of oneness with their fellows and to 
strengthen the will to participate vigorously. 
mlUtanUy if need be, in advancing commuri- 
ity welfare." ^ > 

That note, the vocaUpjajpf citizen$|:ilp — 
^ Advancing community welfare, ;3p]Uiided here 
^iri Califorrilk, in the early days of our^move- 
ment, is a ttthely signal with which to begin 
this 60th annu^.md?etlngSI 

Dr. Gleazer is Priesident of the American 
Association of Community & Juniori Col- 
leges, Washington, DC. 
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flgeiKy Cooperation and the 




College: Mutual Benefits of Interaction 



by Robert J. Shqpp^ and Jack W. Morris 

1* h hl^ new Book Vaiues, Vision, and 
Vitality, Edmund J; Gleazer, Jr. states that 
"a primary function of the commimity college 
' is to aid those in the commimity who want to 
learn how to secure certain basic necessities."* 
He feels thyat the commimity college in the 
1980*s must directfy address eritical needs in 
bur socie^. The commimity college must take 
its place as a community agency that k ' 
;^GtiveJy facilitating the community to address 
such basic isst^i^:^ "housing, aging, citizen- 
ship, and how'tb deal with the emerging 
future. "^ Gleazer further states that the 
commimity college is challanged to facilitate ' 
learning in the community. However, he 
clearly realizes that the^pmmunity college 
cannot do this job alone. 
The commimity college, because of its 
' historical coni^nitment to human service 
delivery, has the opportunity to initiate the 
process of developing a comprehensive 
program of human service delivery. 

The time had past when each service agency 
could afford the tuxuiy of working indepen- 
dently of one another. "A number of factors 
have combined to bring the issiie of inter- 
; agency cooperation into the forefront of any 
/discussion of human service delivery. Perhaps 
/ the most obvious of these is inflation."^ As a 
result of inflatlori QfTiciails of community col- 
leges are faced with a-lThree pronged problem: 
it is becoming more and more difQcult to raise 
funds, there are an increasiifg number of 
agencies competing for a^ limited amolmt of 
money, and operating expenses are going up 
at an alanning rate. 

, In most communities there is a wide assort- 
ment of organizations, associations, govern- 
mental agencies and private agencies that 



share the common goal of improving the 
quality of life in their communities.' However, 
because each of jthese organizations has its 
own history, structure, target population, 
funding sourcci and facility, each agency often 
operates in isolation from the other agencies 
in the commimity. This isolation'iban result in 
needless duplication of services, fragmenta- 
tion, competition, and conflict. 

It is becoming apparent that the community 
college is not the only organization that has as 
a central aim "to involve the citizenry in 
learning opportunities that result in a better 
community."* This aim is also shared by many 
; four year institutions, departments of recrea- 
tion, public school districts, joint area voca- 
tional schools, YMCA's and YWCA's, technical 
schools, free universities and many other . 
organizations. The difficult task that is before 
each of these organizations \s developing and 
articulating a collaborative service network. 

There are several assumptions behind the 
acceptance of the need for cooperation be- 
tween all agencies in a community, SoQie of 
these assumptions are: 1) economically, it is 
often unsound to duplicate existing facilities 
and services in a community; 2) philosoph- 
idaUy, most service professioij^alis believe that 
cooperatioff is healthier than competition; 3) it 
is more logical to serve one specific need well 
thain to partially serve many needs; 4) there is 
'more need for service in any community than ^ 
there are services available; 5) needs conr 
stantly change in a community and a S3^tem- 
atic method must be created to monitor and 
respond to these changing needsr6) there are 
many service that have logical relatedneisis 
and might/oe combined to better meet the 
needs of clients; 7) in order to provide services 
at a location that is convenient to the people. 
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space will need to be shared; and 8) admin- 
istrative costs can be^Teduced through 
cgoperatlon.^ 

It must be remembered that the primary 
concern of any service agency must be the 
people that the agencies are designed to serve. 
The services that the community college offers 
must meet immediate community needs, be 
easily accessible to the people, be affordable, 
and be responsive to changes In the commu- 
nity. The likelihood of these criteria being met 
is reduced significantly if the]^e is not com- 
prehensive and cooperative pcc^ram between 
the community college and the other service 
agencies in the community. The community 
college must face its responsibility to work- 
with other service agencies in the community. 
By operating independently it is possible to 
achieve short range goals. However, no long- 
range solutions to the causes of a commu- 
nities problems can tie, reached without a 
coordinated program of interagency' 
cooperation.^ 

The community college is in a unique 
position to serve as a convener in bringing 
other agencies together to. begin this process/ 
of cooperation. Gleazer agrees that "through, 
its vertical cpnnections in the educational^ 
hierarchy and its horizontal relationships with 
other community agencies, the community 
collegp can literally be the 'middle man'."^ 

Another, and perhaps more important 
reasdn for the community college to take a 
leadership role in making the human service 
delivery system more responsive to the needs 
of the community, is the basic philosophical 
premise under which the community college 
developed. "When we speak of community, we 
mean more than people living in the same 
locality, even more than people wi^h a common 
interest. We envision a condition where people 
learn to :communlcate, where there ran be a 
sense of connection and interchange of 
thdujghts and ideas. To develop 'community' 
means to expand and realize the potentialities 
of the place and people and to bring graduaUy 
to a fuller, greater, or better state."® ^ 

To fulfill its purpose in society^ Gleazer ' 
states that thfe community college rcan engage 
in three general types of activities/ It can take 



a reactive stance and respond to obvious needs 
and pressures, it can take a directive stand 
and analyze the community and offer pro- 
posals to solve the various problems^ or it can 
take a cooperative approach and work cooper- 
atively with tihe citizens and other agencies 
identify their problems, their resources and 
their solutions.^ 

The remainder of this article tells the story 
of one community college that is currently 
pract;lclng the philosophy of cooperative 
.^^ervlc^ In Hutchinson, Kansas a process of 
Community education is developing that is 
based on the synergistic concept that the sum 
of the whole is greater than the sum of the 
individual parts. In Hutchinson there are over 
forfy-six agencies that have education as one 
of their primary missions.' Prior to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program of com- 
munity education each agency attempted to 
serve the needs of the community fa isolatipri 
from the other service organizations. ^^ 

In 1977 some staff members at Hutchinson 
Cqmmupity College, the unified school system, 
the'^department of recreation, and several 
other service organizations bejgan to discuss 
the process of community education. For the 
purposes pf discussion they defined commu- 
nity education as ''a process by which a 
community can marshall all of its resources, 
both material and human, to identify and 
solve its common problems. In January of 
1978 William L. Hawver, Superintendent of 
Hutchinson schools, initiated the iformal 
process of sending a letter to forty-five persons' 
representing the various agencies in the com- 
munity that provide services to the city's 
citizens. 

The letter expressed a desire on the part of 
the schools to host a meeting at which the 
various agency representatives could discuss, • 
and become familiar with, the concept of com- 
munity education. The hope was that there . 
would be enough interest to form a task force 
of agency and community leaders to explore 
the concept, analyze the needs of the commu- 
nity, and to recommend programs and ac- 
tivities to meet those needs. 

Prior to the initial meeting several "major" 
providers began to visit other agencies in the 
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community. The initial leadership was pro- 
vided by Dr. Hawver, Richard Fritschen, 
Director of Community Education for the 
schools, Mr. Les Keller, Director of the Hutch- 
inson Recreation Commission, Mr. Bill Carroll, 
Director of the YMCA, Dr. David Cothrun, 
President of Hutchinson Community College 
and Jack Morris, Director of Continuing 
Education at the community college. 

At the first meeting over eighty-five percent 
of those agencies invited attended and hj^ard a 
general presentation by a member of the staff 
of the Kansas Center for Community Educa- 
tion. Within six months, over fifty agencies 
formed the Community Education Council of 
Hutchinson a^ Reno County. After two and 
one-half years of existence, community edu- 
cation has transformed a community of 
organizations and agencies that were working 
independently into a community with a com- 
prehensive program of community education 
and conimunity service. Competition and 
needless duplication have been greatly re- 
di^ced. Each agency works more closely with 
others and a strong program of information 
and referral services has*developed. . 

Each community is unique, and the devel- 
opment of cojrimunity education will be 
different in every community. However, the 
true process involves more than a list of 
programs and activities. It must include local 
development, local control, a feeling of local 
ownership, and a feeling by the participants 
that they can have influence and are involved 
in decision-making and problem-solving. 

The benefits that have resulted from the 
activities of the Community Education Council 
of Hutchinson and Reno County, Ino^ have 
been many and substantial. Those benefits 
include: better coordination of volunteer and 
community programs; reduced duplication of 
services for more efficient use of tax dollars; 
bilingual clasps being taught by wlunteers in 
some neighborhood schools; the opening of 
public school buildings to individuals, groups, 
and agencies in the qomipunity for use after 
school, evenings, and week-ends; and, a 
newspaper tabloid listing published twice- 
yearly of all of the services available from the 
many agencies. The three main benefits, to 
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date, for Hutchinson Community^College have 
been the opportunity to utilize the classrooms 
of the public school system for expanding 
Evening College Program, the awareness of the 
programs and activities offered by the other 
agencies in town, and a significant increase in 
positive public awareness of the community 
college and its programs. 

The need for agency cooperation has never 
been stronger. American society is undergoing 
a series of upheavals from which an increasing 
number of new needs and agencies are 
emerging. At the same time cynicism seems to 
be increasing. People are beginning to distrust 
many traditional agencies, including the com- 
munity college. There is a grave crisis today 
between the people and service agencies. How- 
ever, the people have a great need for the 
services that these agencies provide.^* 

The community college has the unique 
opportunity to attend to this problem by 
making a deliberate effort to develop a sense of 
community. The community college can help 
agencies and citizens join hands and discover 
the mutual benefits of that interacition |5| 

Robert J. Shoop is Director. Kansas Center 
for Community Education and associate 
professor. Kansas State University. Jack W. 
Morris, is Director of Continuing Education. 
Hutchinson Community Junior College. 
Kansas. 
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